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As part of the National Longitudinal Study (NLS) of ' 
the High School Class of 1972, NLS respondents who «went to college, 
dropped out, returned, and graduated, on schedule are analyzed in 
detail. Information was" obtained from the base year and the first 
.three follow-up "surveys of the NLS. Findings include the* following: 

whereas 41 percent of the senior clas.s enrolled»in academic programs 
- in college id 1972, J10 percent more entered sometime between 1973 and 
1976; although only 3 .out of 10 of those enrolled in 1972 entered 
two-year colleges, 5 out of 10 delayed entrants entered two-year . 
xns£itu*iottS7~independettt^^ student*/ 
who entered two-year colleges were substantially, more likely to leave . 
cpljlege without receiving a. bachelor's degk«e by 1976 then were those 
'< who began at four-year colleges; men were somewhat more^likely to go 
to- college than women; however, women 'were more likely to graduate on 
schedule; men V-re more, likely to return if they.-had dropped out; one 
out of f our students between 1972 and .1976 had 'attended .college only 
part-time; the number of . part-time students increased over time and 
' was much higher each year in two-year colleges than in four-year 
colleges; among those who entered college in 1972, 46 percent' had 
dropped but ^at some point by 1976, 34. percent within the first '2 
years, but only 12 percent thereafter; 30 percent of all' cbllege 
dropouts between 1973 and 1975. had returned by 1976; and only 15 
percent of the 1972 cohort had received a bachelor's degree by 1976. 
A bibliography, information on study variables and survey error, and 
. statistical tables aj.-e appended. (SW) 
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. . % -v ■ HIGHLIGHTS. " •. 

... - ' • •• • 

• , • - > ' ' ' ;,.-*. 

The following estimates and generalizations were derived ' from' data 
froB the base-year and; the first three follow-up surveys of the Natiorial 
Longitudinal Study of the High School Class of 1972. (NLS-72) ' 

. - Whereas" 41 percent of the senior class enrolled in academic 
. programs in allege in 19^72, 10 percent more entered sometime . 
\,! between* 1973 and 1976... . (Se?Table 1.) A ' ' 

''^f^S^ onl y three out ; of ten of those enrolled in 197*2 ha<T 
■ entered two-year colleges, five out /of ten delayed, entrants 

» ' efit v ered tw °-year institutions! (See Section II, E.> ; 

-. Independent of sodiaT~cTass ,^ra£e7 o^ibVlity,; students who - 
entered two-year colleges, were substantially more likely^to leave 
\ college 'withdut receiving a Bachelor's degree by 1976 than w*re 
those who. began at four-year colleges. (See Section IV^B.) 
. - > Men were somewhat more likely to go to. college than\women. 
<* \> However, women were morp .Hkely to 'graduate on s<5tfedule\ (See 
;Table 6.) On the other handymen were more likely* to return if 
, they had dropped out. (See Section IV.C.) 

One out of four students between 1972 and 1976 had attended , 
-coliege-^y^part-time.^^The. number of part-time 'students! in-) 

Ll. % ™'- c ?U. e 8 e A_than i^.Jour-year » 

Part-time attendance was farvmore related to lower acaiemic" 
ability, high school curriculum, and pr^or noncollege educational 
t r goals than to sex, race,- of social class. (See Section ?II.A.j 
It . also was strongly related to being: married, to living at home 
with one's parents w and to belong employed^!* attending college. 
fSee Section III. p.j ' ^ 

C . thos 1 L wh0 Entered' college in 1972, 46 percent had dropped 
' out at some point by 1976, 34 percent within the first two years 
^. but. only 12 percent thereafter. one ye« in attendant, 

the dropout rat jgs^eliufeaan^ 



f entrants than those* who Severed in 1972. (See Section IV.) 



Thirty percent of aWL college dropouts beftween *L973 and 1975 had 
, \ returned by 1976^ The return rate was somewhat higher- for stu- . ' 
%. .dents who had more time than 6thers already invested irf college. 
. , . (See Section IV.C.) - • * . % % 

Ctoly 15 percent of the ehtire NLS-72 cohort had received a Bache- ' % # 
jlorf's degree by\976 (36 percent of *ail first-time enrollments in • 
1^12^. Yet, 16 percent of the cohort were still enrolled and 
; ■ pursuing degrees in 1976., (See Section^.) \, . ■ « 

Thirteen percent of those who had graduated *J>y October 1976 
received tfceir degrees 'ahead of schedule j(i^>-|)?farci May JA76X>. 
aa event that_wa£ unrelated to social class, race, or ability. 

(See Section V.BO ' \ • " r . 11 * 

Although relatively few two-year' college yeritran^s in 19/2^ had 
; received bachelor's degrees by ,1976, many had received two-year 
- diplomas and -were still enrolled in*college. (See'Sectio* V.C.) 
however, among those still enrolled, those who started out at 
two-year^ instead o£ four-year colleges hadf earned fewer credit 
hours. (See^ction V.F.]> ^ ..^ x ' . 

Even when- contrp^HM for ability, social class had a positive ^ 
impact on enrolling in^college both # immediately after high school 
\and among delayed entrants jfsee -Table 2), ou~ enrolling a£ a 
- — -^four-year instead jol a^two^year lh&titution (see Table 3), on 
staying ,in .college (see. Table 4), on reftifning after dropping out 
NV * ,(?efc Table*5), -and, on .graduating on^schedule. ^ v (See Table 7.) 

Blacks were less likely than whites to enter college on schedule y 4 ^ 
(see Section II. B) and more likely to drop out (see Section IV V A). 1 
On the other hand, blacks weremore likely to e'nter college after 'Hd% 
1972 (see Section II. B) and more likely to enter four-year ta.^e^ 
than two-year colleges in all time periods (see Section il.E)> 1 ii» m '' 
When controlling for ability,- blacks/ were more likely than whites * ^ 
• to enter college (see Figure 2),(ta remaitf in school (see. Figure 5), •> 
and to graduate en. jcheAule (see Figure 7). ^ • 
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FOREWORD 



The National Longitudinal Study (NLS) of the Hifek School Class of 1972 

is a large-scale long-term survey effort designed to provide an ongoing and 
. . ♦ * ' . * r ' ' \ ' * 

\ ifpdatpd data base containing statistics on, a national sample of student? as 

theymove out of the American high school system into the critical years of 

■ ** , .. ' * * , * * . * > 

\ £**ly adulthood. A group-administered survey of. these young adults was . 

ficst conducted in the spiring ;,of 1972 prior* to their leaving high schdol., 

fhis data collection effort 'was .followed by a series of mail and personal 

interview^ follow-up surveys, the first, of which was .conducted during the 

period October 1973-April 1974. Second follow-up data collection began in 

i October 1974 anii was' completed by April 1975, and the third follow-ui/ 



survey tool place -from October 1976 to April 1977. the; primary purpose of' 
- > a •* • * » * 

these surveys was to obtain information * concerning the basic educational 

Vocational activities, plans, aspirations, and attitudes o£ young adults 
after. . they, leave high school and the investigation ~of the relationship? of* 
^ thijs information to Y their prior educational experiences, and personal and 
biographic^Ccharacteristi'cf . Data collected from the in-school and follow- 
up surveys have been merged and edited for .analysis purposes and stored on 
magnetic computer tapcfc (1978 NLS master file) for future access. 

This report is an in-3epth analysis of NLS respondents who went to 
college, who* dropped out, who returned, and who graduated on Schedule. The 
information presented -is descriptive of the college careers of young adults 
about four and one-half years after high/school. Most of the tables and 
figures focus on socioeconomic status, race, and sex differences in the 
college attainment process,* after controlling for ability level. Careful 
attention is given to which students entered two^or four-year -ccrlleges*and 
> the resulting consequences. This report also gives special attention to 
v f<\ th^p^rt"-^iiii&;;stu<ents: t % \ . 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



A. . The National Longitudinal Study * r 

The National; longitudinal Study (NLS-72) is a large-scale survey 
project whose prim^ry^purppse is th^ observation -of the * educational and 
-'vocational ^htipv&S&r^ and~attT£udes ; of "young people 

after they leave high sChqol. It permits investigations of the relation- 
ships of this, information to the prior educational experiences an$ personal 
and biographical characteristics, of the High' School thss of 1972. The 
study enhances our understanding of the development of students as they 
pass l through . the American educational system and of th* complex factors 
associated with individual educational and career outcomes. Such informa- 
tion is essential as a basis for effective planning, implementation, and 
evaluation "of Federal, policies and programs designed to improve educational 
opportunity and -achievement and to upgrade occupational attainments and ^ 
career outcomes. / ^ 

Following a rather extensive period of planning, which included the 
design and field test of survey . instrumentation and procedures, a full- 
scale survey ' was initiated in spring 1972. The sample design called for a 
deeply'- stratified "national probability sample of 1,200 schools with 18 
seniors per school, school slze^erjnitting. The resulting base-year sample 
of 18,143 students from 1,044 high sc^hool^pro«ided base-year data on up- to 
three student centered 'data-collection forms: a test-battery, a Student's 
School Record Information Form, and a Student Quest-ionnaire^The^ question- 
naire was^rcompleted by 16,683 seniors. 

The first follow-up survey began in October 1973 and ended in April 
1974. Added to the base-year sample were 4,450 seniors from the Class of ' 
1972 in 256 additional schools that had been uflttble to participate earlier, 
as well as more than 1,000 students who. had been classified as tiSse-year n 
nonparticipants". , This brought, the total first follow-up sample to- 23,451 
potential respondents. First follow«up forms were m^fcLed tc 22,654 students 
These forms were completed by 21,350 sample members, 69 percent of the 
forms • by mail and 3Vpercent by personal interview. Of the 16,683 seniors 

top ' 

.who completed a Student Questionnaire, 15,635 took part in the first follow- 
up survey— a sample retention rate of 93.7 percent. 

S ■ * 



^ The second follow-up survey began in October 1974, when forms were 
sent to 22,364 potential respondents, and ended in April 1975. Second 
Follow-Up Questionnaires completed— by^O^JUpeMons^-JX- percent., 
responding .by mail andj>§/percent by personal interview/ Of the 21,350 
persons wfco corapleteda First Follow-Up Questionnaire, 20^194^(94.6 percent) 

also^participated-iu^the second-follow-up survey. * 

The 'third follow-up survey began in October 1976 and ended in May 

c 1977/ Questionnaires -were mailed to the last known addresses of the sample 
members whose ( addres£es appeared sufficient and correct arid who had not 
.been removed from active status by prior refusal, reported death, or other 
reason. Some 20,092 members completed a Third Follow-up Questionnaire, 80 
percent by mail and 20 percent by personal interview. Th£ sample retenti^p % 
rate from the seqgnd to the third follow-up survey, was 94 percent; the 
retention ra£e over the four and one-half years between the base-year iand 
third follow-up surveys was 88 percent. Approximately 85 percent of thpse 
completing student* questionnaires in the base-year survey participated in 
all three follow-up surveys. v * 

* * The potential uses for the information being gathered by these studies 
are many. The broad data base and su'cessi a of observations on the i ame 
individuals over time fill a. widespread need on the part ojLeducational 
researchers and administrators for information on* the transition^ f rom 
adolescence to adulthood, including the flow of young people through the 
postsecondary occupational-educational' system. The data provide insights 
for identifying and understaiyjing the major branching or decision points 
that affect the educational, occupational, and other life patterns of 
individuals in the period following high school. 
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B. Objectives of this Report £ 

The information presented in this report is descriptive of the college 
careers of young adults about four and one-Ualf years after high school. 
It is an in-4ppth analysis of who went t* college, who dropped out, who 
returned, and^who graduated on schedule. Controls on various background 
characteristic^ of the students are introduced in most of the tabular 
presentations.^ In addition to social .class , race^nd sex, these include 
other factors, such as ability test Scores, high school curriculum placement*, 
and educational plans. 



. .J? - — j ■ . - 

r , / , . ^ . . • 

The timing of the thrrd follow-up survey (October 1976J corresponds to ti( 
the poinV whea tho.se members of the senior class of 1972 $io enrolled in 
J college immediately after/high school would have graduate^ withJBachelor's 
degrees if "on scheduler" This • pattern, howevt:r, assumes abnormal" se- 
quence of events, which Ts only, one- route to a colle^j/ degree. In addition 
to the fact' chat some students delay going to college, others drop out and " ' 

then return, while still others^ take* longer than four years in continuous . — 

attendance before graduating. As v it turns out, the "deviant cases" actually 
outnumber those who graduated on schedule. Th^t/ is,^there were slightly, 
more members of the senior claVs of 1972 who were- still enrolled- in an 
academic undergraduate program in college in October 1976 than had graduated, 
a finding that was reported^ in NCES's earlier capsule summary of the third 
follow-up data (Eckland and Wisenbaker, 1979). 

The main objective of this report is to examine what factors are , . t 

associated with this pattern of events, including not only who entered 
college* on schedule and who entered later, but who dropped out and who c^j£ * - 
back. Our discussion and most of the tables and f^&yj^es focus on socio- 
economic status, race, and sex differences in the college attainment process. 
In doing so we will also control for differences in ability between these ^ 
groups. Our reasoning, to be discussed in more detail later, is that most 
policy "and' research issues on equality of educational opportunity are con- 
cerned not simply with who goes to college but why the disadvantaged do not 
fare as well as others. As will be" demonstrated in this report, ability 
wholly explains the low^r than average rates of postsecondary school achieve- 
ment of some groups, but not others. 

Careful attention also is- given to w^befc^^tudents entered two- or 
four-year colleges and the; resulting consequences. Other national data 
show that over the past two decades the proportion of high school grauU^tes 
entering junior and community colleges has more than doubled. However,, 
this could be a mixed blessing if such colleges. frequently turn out\ to be a 
dead-end' for those pursuing four-year academic degrees. 

Iji addition, this report gives special attention to tho part-\ime 
students. By 1976, 23 jrfrffent of all students who had attended an academic* 
program in college were enrolled only part-time for one or more terms. Is 
this simply another feature Qf the junior and community college syndrome? 
JaB\p attends only part-time? Were these students more likely than others to 



be living at home Jwith their parents or to be married or to be working 
while trying to pursue a college degree? These questions will be answered 
in a special section of thi-s. report* 

/Also contained in a later section oA students who by 1976 had g^radu^ted 
are discussions of those actually graduated ahead of schedule, those who 
obtained two-year diplomas instead of four-year academic degrees, ^hose who 

were 'still on, schedule^but had npt-graduated-because-they-were^-ettrolled -in / 

five-year programs, and those who" 5 ' were not enrolled^for brief periods 
during some other part of t^e year. This last item could have been trouble- 
some since most of the. NES-72 analysis in this^and other reports relies 
very heavily on the October dates for defining and 4 classifying college 
enrollments . As it fiurns out, the October dates miss less than one percent 
of the NLS class of J1972 ever enrolled by 1976 in an academic program in 
college* 

C. Related Literature on the NLS-72 * ^* 

A* large number of studies using the base-year and first and second 
followtup data from the NLS have already been completed. Many ^of these 
studies were recently summarize^ in a published review by Eckland and 
Alexander (1980). .Only the results of those studies most relevant to the 
questions being addressed in this, report will be*mentioned here, beginning 
with who goes to cbllege and where*. This will then be followed by a brief 
review of the college attrition literature, , 

Consistent with various othfe reports on enrollments in higher educa- 
tion, one of the^ original studies of the class of 1972 showed ah upward 
trend' over the past decade, at least £or females, when compared to the 1961 
Project TALENT study (Peng, 1977a).* The, sex difference in cpllege attendance 
'rates for high school graduates had dropped from 9.4 percent in 1961 (TALENT) 
to 3.7 percent in 1&72 (NLS), with males still somewhat more likely than 
females to * attend college immediately after graduating from high school . 
Later we will show to the 1972 cohort that this 'gap widened between 1972 
and 1976 due .'ta'thd tendency , for more males than .females to be aelayed 

tx 

entrants. 

Peng's study also found that when the 1972 college entrants were 
(Compared to the 1961 TALENT .cohort , the proportion of highly able student^ 
going to tour-year colleges was on the defcline." Although this probably has 

© Ict- 
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little to. do with the national score decline on standardized tests like the 
SAT, th£ score decline did lead to another study in which the 1972 NLS data 
were directly compared to TALENT (Beaton, . Hilton and Schrader, 19J7). By 
equating one of the verbal tests* used in both the TALENT and N£S surveys, 
it was- found that about tworthirds of the SAT score decline between 1963 
and 1972 was due to changes in the composition of . students ttaking the test, 
especially the increasing proportion entering two-year colleges. In other 
words, most of the score decline (at least before 1972) was not due to a 
decline in the quality of the educational system but simply the result of 
more low ability students taking the tests in order to go to college. As 
we later will see in this report*, standardized tests of meatal ability are 
one of the most powerful predictors of not only who went to college but who., 
graduated. In fact, whereas 35.2 percent of the senior class of 1972 who 

wer£ in the higfiest quartile of ability had obtained Bachelor 1 s degrees by 

a$ — "•""^ 

1976, only 2.1 percent of those in the lowest ability quartile had done so. 

Several NLS-72 studies have addressed the issue of whether the higher 

college attendance rates of students Jrom higher socioeconomi/c backgrounds, 

whites, and males are due to the academic credentials of these students or 

are due to other differences between groups (Thomas, Alexander, and E^ckland, 

197^; Thomas, 1977; Thornton, 1978; Thornton and Eckland, 1980; Jackson,. 

1976; Lindsay, 1ST78). In these earlier studies (as replicated in this v 

report), social class; race, and sex (in combination) explain substantially 

less of the variance in who attends college than do a high school graduate's 

• 

academic credentials, as measured by ability, grades, and curriculum. 
These studies also found, when controlling for ability, that blaclc high 
school graduates were more likely than white graduates to go to college. 

contrast, ability explained less than half of the depressant?* effects of 
social class on who went to college. One of the questions to be addressed 
in this report is whether these findings can be generalized to the delayed 
entrants > who by 1976 constituted 18 percent of all college enrollments • 
from the class^pf 1972. , % 

beveral NL3-72 studies also have been completed on where students go 
£o college, some of which have dealt with two- versus four-year institutions 
(Peng, 1977a, 1977b; Bowers et al . , 1977), while others have ranked colleges 
using Astin*s selectivity index (Bailey and Collins, 1977; Lindsay, 1978) 
and at least one .study has examined attendance patterns at traditionally 

A. 



rblack colleges (Eckland, 1979). In this report, we focus only on the two- 
and four-year distinction. Npt surprisingly, the earlier studies based on 
the. first and second follow-up surveys found that junior and conimunity 
colleges tended to attract more lower ability and lower socioeconomic * 
students than did four-jrear colleges. These studies also found^that^ when 
controlling for ability, blacks were uiuch ra<&e likely than whites to enroll 



in four-year institutions. This report dears with these same issues but., 
also with the consequences of where students went to college. 

Dropping out of college is often taken as a sign of failure. However^ 
for a variety of reasons it need not be, including the fact that many 
dropouts return. Several NLS-72 studies already completed have examined 
early withdrawal (Kolstad, 1977; Peng and Fetters, 1978; Bowers et al . , 
197?). Not unexpectedly, the attrition rates were substantially higher 
among' two-year than four-year colleg^ entrants, a finding that i§ to be 
supported here. However; the earlier studies all differ in important 
respects from the present report, partly because the time period now has 
been extended but also because we have employed a far more elaborate and 
restricted definition than used in any of the .earlier studies of who ori- 
ginally enrolled in an undergraduate college program. 

Who drops out of college has been an issue in higher education for 
many years. In fact, over just the past decade three major review articles 
have been published, each of which has attempted to synthesize the"empirical 
literature from hundreds of colfTe^ffe attrition studies (Pantages and Creedon, 
1978; Tinto, 1975; Spady, 1970). As a whole, these studies have found that 
academic credentia/s* like scholastic ability and high school grades, are 
by far the most important background factors that predict, college attrition. 
Past, results have been much more mixed on the importance of social class 
and seVt, and hardly any studies on college dropouts have been done on race 
differences. The NLS-72 studies' listed earlier have come to largely the 
pame general conclusions, but have given considerably .more attention to 
' race effects. Focusing only on early attrition, the main finding has been 
that when other background variables are controlled, blacks are substan- 
tially less likely than whites to become college dropouts. In this report 
'we* will re-examine this and other questions on dropouts in order to deter- 
mine if the findings on early withdrawal hold up in the long run, an issue' 
of some. concern given* the tendency of many dropouts to come back. 
• 
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To our knowledge only two longitudinal studies have focused on college 
dropouts, who came back and neither of these were studies of a national 
population. *0ne was a study of the entering fi?feshman class (males only) at 
the University of Illinois in 1952, which was followed up ten years la^er 
(Eckland, 1964a, 1964b), while the other was a study of the freshman^rlass 
at the University of Wisconsin in 1964, which was followed up seven years 
later (Campbell, 1980). The Illinois and Wisconsin studies found that only 
28 percent and 26 percent of the males, respectively, had graduated* from 
ccrllege on- sc^edjile^ # four^ years. $fter matriculation. . The comparable figure 
in 1976 for all males in the NLS-72 cohort who entered college in 1972 was 
32 percent, which is higher than the rates reported in the Illinois and 
Wisconsin studies, but not surprisingly so given the respective overlap of 
the students in those two earlier ^studies with the Korean and Viet Nam 
wars. What contradicted conventional wisdom as shown by these twb studies 
was that substantially more students earned degree after the "normal" four 
years. In the Illinois "study the total graduation rate eventually w.ent up 
to 69 percent, while in the Wisconsin study (for male.s) it climbed to 71 
percent. In both studies about half of the delayed graduates had been in 
continuous attendance- but simply took longer than expected to graduate, " 
while the other half wf;re dropouts who came back. 

Times apparently have not changed. As noted in this introduction, the 
^rap^rt^on of students in the NLS class of 1972 who were attending college 
as undergraduates in October 1976 outnumbered those who had graduated. Th£ 
analysis, to follow ^iealsUin particular with the question of. who returns 
after dropping out. We expect to find, as in both the Illinois and Wiscon- 
sin studies, that although ability is the strongest predictor, social class 
also has an effect on who return^ independent of ability. 

\ Constructed Education Variables 

Although most of , the inf carnation presented in this report uses data 
from the base-year survey of 1972 and the third follow-up survey of 1976, 
it also requires datta izom the first and second follow-up surveys due to 
the need for precise inforpation on all college enrollments during the 
intervening years. Most ^percentage distributions,* therefore, 'are based on 
sample weights for respondents to the base-year and all three follow-up 
surveys. . ^ 
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The most troublesome set of variables to measure in this study was 
that set' defining who enrolled each year in an academic undergraduate 
program in college . Out intent was to rule out students attending voca- 
tional and technical schools as well as those attending two- or four-year 
colleges who were in -vocational programs such as stenography, auto mechanics, 
cosmetology, etc. (Our reasoning simply was that we wanted to focus on not 
just who went to college but on who graduated with a Bachelor's degree on 
schedule*— assuming that they were £n a degree program-rand who dropped 
out.) Since most students indicated the. type of college in which they were 
enrolled each year, there Nwas no serious problem in ruling out those who 
were not attending a two- or four-year college* However, the junior and 
community college enrollments, especially, led to rnany.^ di-ffixin^lesT^ In 
1972 \ for example, hundreds of students att^ndifig these colleges originally 
were oisclassified as being enro\lj^3^in^vocational programs, due to some 
ambiguities in the construction of the First Follow-Up Questionnaire, yet 
by 1976 <£hey had received four-year Bachelor's degrees. And other problems 
(fortunately less serious) arose in the second and third follow-up surveys. 
All these problems required an extensive re-examiflation 'of the NLS survey ; 
data and the development of mechanisms for correcting the academic status 
data for each year. 

Steps were taken to- resolve all problems of misclassification on the 
college: attendance variables whenever 20 or more cases (about one-tenth of 
one percent or more of the ^otal numt^er of respondents) on any particular 
variable appeared to be in eptor. The\neans used to make all such correc- 
tions, as well as the problems and resets, are discussed in detail in a 
separate report (B. K. Eckland, L. B. HeiMerson, A. R. Tickamyer, and W. T. 
Trent, Constructed Education Variables , North Carolina; Research Triangle 
Institute , 1980). Given the complexity of the problems and the work 
invested in solving them, NCES plans to include the constructed variables 
in its release tapes for other NLS data users. 

The classification of background variables used in this report, i.e., 
socioui^uomic status (SES), race, sex, 'ability , high school curriculum, and 
educational plans, do not differ from. those used in jpany past NLS-72*studies 



The text of this report is presented in Appendix D. 
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<r ~£oth SES v and ability are weighted linear composites each derived from 
different Components measured in the base-year Purvey, with students grouped 
into quartil.es for purposes of this report. • More information on the con-, 
struction of \these variables is given in Appendix B. : < 

Readers may be somewhat concerned about whether or not earlier NLS-72 

reports on college attendance and attrition are seriously i n irror. In onr 

estimation they are not for three reasons ."Nsven though six to seven hundred 
cases in this report have been altered when compared to earlier reports of 
. who went to college in any given year, the error affects only two or 'three 
. percent of the total sample. Second, past studies on response ercpr have 
consistently shown t:hat slight variations in the distributions 1 or variances 
on any particular set of variables do not seriously affect, the magnitude of 
the correlations usually found between variables. And third,' many of the 
past studies have defined college enrollments in different ways,, some 
\ having, included all vocational students in two-year institutions, in wtiich 
• cas„e no analogies can/ be drawn to *the findings in this report.* 

One last p^Tnt. Most studies today on the educational attainment 
process use path models of regression analysis in order to more fully 
^understand why some students are more successful tha£ others. Such studies 
are very important foNs^veral reasons: they can take into;account the 
possibility that two correlated variables are not "causally related to eax:h 
other but are correlated Simply * because they are both dependent on some 
antecedent variable; they sometimes can show how one factor impacts on ° 
^-another, i.e., directly or . indirectly through some intervening variable; 
and they can generally assess the relative magnitude or strength of differ- 
/ent factors affecting any dependent variable. * Each of these points argues 
>■ for further work on the issues addressed in this report. 

/ There are, on the other hand, some advantages in beginning any major 
study on A the college attainment process in the •'descriptive . manner 'used 
here-, especially when the nature of" the analysis is exploratory. When 
investigators turn too quickly to regression analysis, £he interactions of 
. the independent variables are often overlooked. (Fur example, in Table -3 
the Relationship between SES and attending a two-year versus a four-year 
• college markedly differs for different ability groups, in one case being 
^pdsitive, in another being zero, and in another being negative. If typical 
regression analysis had been employed with no allowance for interactions, 
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then no correlation between *SES and where a student went to, college would 
"have been 'found.) The only major problem in dojhg descriptive studies is 
* having enough cases to be able to crosstabulate the data* in enough ways to 
make the effort worthwhile. NLS-72 is not^ uniimitetf^in this respect, but 
It least it is large e.iough~£o ahswcr**66me basi^ questions ou the reiat±\ 
impact of at least -two 'independent variables in*almost any crosstabulation. 



II. FIRST-TIME ENROLLMENTS 



* About 51 percent of the High School Class of 1972 had enrolled in an 
academic program in college by 1976. For various reasons, many of these 
students did not enter right after completing high school in 1972 but 
entered sometime between 1973 and ,1976, the figures being 41 percent and xO 
percent, respectively. Not^ surprisingly, the number of first-time enroll- 
ments steadily declined each year, and, in all probability, the number will 
continue" to decline. The figures each October after 1972 were 3.7 percent 
in 1973, 2.7 percent in £974, 2.2 percent in 1975, and 1.5 percent in 1976. 
^ As Table^l indicates, most students (7 out of 10) who enrolled in 1972 
had entered lour-year colleges. Of those attending for the first time* in' 7 
1973 an<F i974, however, the numbers were about equally split between four- 
year and two-year institutions. And by 1975 (and, again in 1976)ythe major- 
ity of all first-time entrants were enrolling in junior and community 
colleges. Although the numbers in the total population are not large, the 
continuing entry into two-year colleges for the t first time by so many 
students* several years after high school is worth a special comment. It is 
clear evidence of -the important function that these institutes have in 
providing "open access to higher education 11 for students who wait longer 
than average to go to college. 

Who goes to either a two-year or. four-year college is % discussed at the 
end of this section of the report. Before taking up that topic, however, 
we examine some of the background -characteristic*, of all students in the 



Throughout this report, delayed, entrants include not only students who 
entered college after 1972 for the first time but students who entered 
vocational programs in 1972 and later transferred into an academic program. 
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Table First-time enrollments, percentage^ distribution by year of entry* 



JFirst-time enrollments | 1972 


, 1973. 


1974 * 


1975 


1-976 




Enrolled: — 1 

Jutiiof or community college 

* • 
Four-year college 

Enrolled, but type unfcfiown 

Othep enrollments"" 

t ' 
Not enrolled * 1 


• 

r ' 

12.3 ' 1.7 ' 1.2 . 1.3 ■ 0.9 
'28.4 ' 1.9 1.4 ' 0.9 0.6 

0.7 oa ', o7p\ o.o o.o 

Q.O '33.8 30.4 . 29*.8-* ■ 15.3 
58.6 62".4 66.8 67.9 . 83a 


Totals 


* > • " *. — ' 
aoo.0 « ' -99..9 . '99.9 99^.9 ' 99.9 



Data are'shown for all*students enrolled in academic undergraduate programs 
only (weighted data with* a common sample <-&,ize of 19,015, cases in the 
denominator) . ^ « 

irk f * » 

"Other enrollments 11 include persons continuing from the previous .year as 
'well as those who dropped out and returned, % 

NLS-72 cohort who either enrolled in 'college , in 1972 or Raited a year or * 
mote before enrolling (the "flelayed entrants 11 ). The background character- 
istics to be considered l^c><ide SES, ability, race, sA, college plans, and 
high school curriculum. Complete data on /all materials covered in this 
part of the text can be found in Tables 1.1, 1.2, 1.3 in Appendix C. 

Socioeconomic Status and Ability * * ' 

Two of the most powerful prfedict^rs of who goes to college are aptitude 
tes-tr scores and social class background. By 1976, SI percent of the NLS-?2 - 
cohort who were in the upper quartile of ability had enrolled in an academic 
college program in contrast to only 24 percent of those in the lower ability 
quartile. An identical percentage, 81 percent, of those who came from^the 
upper quartile of socioeconomic status 4 (SES) had enrolled in college in* 
contrast to *31 percent of t~hose'in the lower SES quartile. - * * 

Because ability and SES are strongly related to each other," it usually 
is important to "control" for one of these variables while looking at the 
"ef^cts" of the other on who goes to college. For example, the high 
college attendance rates of students coming from a higher SES background 
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might be wholly explained by the fact that most of these same students, 
scrfred higher than average on the ability tests. Or, on the other hand, 
the observed correlation between ability and college attendance might be 
"spurious," That is, ^t is at least conceivable that this, correiatib^ is 
completely or largely accounted fbr by the dependence of both ability and 

jcollege_9_ttendance._on_j5ES_. As_jtt^urns_ouL,_the_predic;tiv 

ability and SES* tends to diminish when the other is controlled, but the 
effects by no means disappear. & fc 

As shovn in Table 2,* within every SES quartile, ability is highly 
related to college attendance. Likewise, within every ability quartile, 
SES is related to college attendance, although the effects of SES do not 
appear to be quite as strong as those of ability. The best! examples of 

this are found *t the high end of both predictors. In .the top ability 

I 

quartile, there is only a 30 .-4 percentage point difference in! the college 

# * . 

attenuance rates of~high school graduates who scored in- the lower and upper 

• * * 
SES quartiles; whereas, in the top SES quartile,^ the difference between 

thor* in "the^ lower and upper ability quartiles is 46.8 percentage points. 
To put the matter somewhat differently, the ratio between the percentage of 
low and high SES students in the upper ability quartile who did not atteud 
college was about five-^o-one, while the rajtio between the low and hig! 
ability students in the upper SES quartile was/about eight- to-one ♦ Al- 
though the effects of SES on college attendance are strong at all levels of 
ability, ability is a somewhat more important determinant of who goes to 

m 

college. 
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Table 2. — College attendance, percentage by SES, and ability: 
time enrollments between October 1972 and 4976 



All first- 



- ~ SES" 
quartiles 



-Ab ility qua rtile 



Low 



Middle 



Low 



Kiddle 



High 



Difference between 

the lowest and 
highest quartiles 



20.5 , 
(1864)' 

22.7 
(1593) 



32.7 
(1461) 

46.8 
(3250) 



62.6 
(404) 

73.0 
(1635). 



42.1 



40.3 



Difference between 

the lowest 'and 
highest quartiles 




The number of cases in each group 'upon which the weighted percentages are 
based are given in parentheses. Other cjrqsstabulatibns on college attendance 
rates "may be found in Tables 1.1, 1.2, and" 1.3 in Appendix C. ' 

The above results arfe based on all students wfco entered college within 
the first four years after high school. They may or may not apply to the 
one-out-of-five who were delayed entrants. It could be postulated, for 
instance, that lower SES students delay going to college because they .have 
family obligations at home or because they need to work for a year or two 
in order to save enough money to go % If true, then the rate of delayed 
entry for these high school graduates might actually be higher than or at 
least as high as /thfe" rates fo* students from less disadvantaged backgrounds. 
T^e hypothesis, however, dotes not hold true. 

Not controlling for ability, three times as many students in the upper 
SES quartile than in the lower quartile entered college immediately after 
graduating from high school. For those who did not attend college in 1972, 
the rates of delayed entry also were three times higher for students in the 
upper SES quartile than those in the lower quartile. Class background 
continues to be a powerful predictor of college attendance, even among the 
delayed entrants. And the same is true of ability (see Figure 1). Thus, a 
substantial proportion of high SES and high ability 'students who did not 
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enter college on schedule did so later. Specifically, in'Octdber 1972, 
15 percent of all students in both the upper, ability an<rsfs quartiles had 
not yet attended college. By 1976', the number had been reduced to *7 percent. 
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Figure- 1.— October 1972 entrants and delayed college entrants, by ability 
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Firft-time 
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39 
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32 



19 
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o 



October 1972 



Delayed entrants 



Time of entry and ability quartiles • 

The rates of delayed entry ate based on the: number in each ability group 
who* in. October 1972 were Tnot already" enrolled in cbllege. 



B.* Race and Sex 



Whites and males in the Cla^s of 1972 were more likely than others to ■ 
have attended college by 1976. /The overall rates were 54 percent for males 
and 48 percent for females; 52Hpfercent for* whites, 47 percent for blacks, 
and 44 percent for Hispanics. Most of these differences,- £re accounted for 
by first-time enrollments 3Ji 1972, For those who did not enroll right 
after high school, the situation was somewhat reversed, with' proportionately 
morev^lacks than whites enrolling a'fte* 1972 (20 percent versus 17 percent). 
This difference was wholly due to the delayed entry rate of white females 
which was lover than all other groups: only 14 percent versus 18 to 21 
percent for the other groups. As a result, the overall* gap between blacks 
and whites in college attendance tended to narrow over time (from 9 percen- 
tage points in 1972 to 6 points in 1976), 
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, When either ability or SES is controlled, all racial-ethnic differences 
in college attendance arjs totally rfiVftf^PfT_ Consider, for example, students 
^ia the lowest quartile of ability, which is where the majority of both *. 
blacks' and Hispanics fall. The results, as shown in .Figure 2, indicate 

* • to 

that both blacks and Hispanics in this ability quartile are almost twice as 
^likely as whites to have attended college in 1972. If they did not enroll 
in 1972, blacks and Hispanics also are. more likely than whites to attend as 
delayed, entrants. The overall rates of college attendance by students in 
this ability quartile were 34 percent for blacks, 34 percent for Hispanics, 
and 20 percent^far whites. % Higher rates of attendance for minorities also 
were found among students in the middle and upper ability quartiles. (See 
Table 1.1 in Appendix C.) 

' « I " ~ . 

Figure 2. — October 1972 entrants and delayed entrants: lqwer ability 

quartile, by race , 



First-time 
college 
enrollments 
(percent) 




Hispanics 



October 1972 
entrants 



Delayed^ 



entrants 



The rates of delayed entry are based on the number in each racial group 
who were in the lower* ability quartile and in October 1972 were not already 
enrolled in college. 



C . College Plan s 

Atiout three-fourths of the students (76 percent) who had both planned 
and wanted to go to college when they were seniors in high school went 
immediately after graduation. The number increased another ten percentage 
points (to 86 percent) by 1976. Probably of more interest, ere those who 
wanted to go but had not p-lanned on doing so—about 13 percent of ^IL/high 
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school seniors. Only 9 percent of the^e stuaents attended in 1972, but an 
additional 15 percent had enrolled by 1976, bringing the total in this 

group to 24 percent. 

About 20 percent of the high school seniors neither planr.ed nor wanted* 
to go to college, and not surprisingly, only 3.5 percent in\this group 
actually did go iu 1972. However, twice asWy more (7 percent) attended 
after 1972- due, presumably, to events that occurred after high school which 
no doubt included a major- change in life goals^. 

D. High School Curriculum 

„ Most students (80 percent) who were enrolled in an academic curriculum 
in, high school eventually attended. college, 70 percent soon after gr aduation 
and IQ .percent more by 1976." And not surprisingly, considerably fewer 
students in either a general or vocational curriculum enrolled during this 
period, 37 percent and 20 percent, respectively. 

Just as in the case.of some higk school seniors who were not planning 
to go to college but later did after some delay, a somewhat similar pattern 
can be found for students in vocational programs. Of the fairly substantial 
number of vocational students who did enroll in an academic program in 
college by 1976, about two out of five did not attend until after 1972. In 
contrast, only one out of ten of those" from the academic programs in high 
school who went to college were delayed entrants. Again, this suggests 
* changes of some/ kind in the goals, or values *of these students after they 
have been out of high school for a period of time. 

E Two-Year and Four-Year College Entrants 

/This section deals solely with first-time enrollments in 1972 and 
focuses on whether these students entered two-year or four-year colleges. 
0/the background characteristics examined, only" the sex of student£K.was 
"unrelated to where they went to college in 1972. One of the largest differ- 
ences was between ability groups.' Whereas only 18 percent of all first- 
cic. enrollments in 1972 from the highest ability quartile enrolled in 
junior and community colleges, 49 percent of those from the lower quartile 

did. •• • — ^ 

The correlation with SES also was strong, with 23 percent, of 'those 
from _the Jy^hei.t__SES--quattile--enrolling in two-year colleges compared to 
~37"percent of those from the lower quartile. This SES difference, however^ 



does not' hold within all ability groups. In fact, among students in both 
the lower and* middle ability quartiies*, being £rom a higher socioeconomic 
backgroijniJi^give« > ^ positive advantage' of enrolling in a four-year Instead 
of \ a two-year college. - (See Table 3 t ) Only among students in the highest 
ability quartile does social class have an effect, 'with less than half 
many ^students in the upper .SES quartile (and also in this upper e ab ill ty* 
group) going to two-year colleges as stuflents in the lower SES quartile. 

Taible 3*. --Attendance at two-year versus four-yeai; colleges in 1972, by SES 

and ability (percent) 



ft 

SES 
quart iles 


Ability quartiles 


Difference between 
the lowes£ and 
highest quartiles 


LoW . 


'..Middle 


High/' 


Low 


'45.7 * 
(259)" 


34.9 
(377) 


, 28.5 
(220) 


' 17 ; 2 


Middle 


' 48.3 ' • 
'(276) 


42". 1 \ 
(1187) 


24.1 

(iosq) 


* 24.2 ; 


High * . . 

* • 


57.2 • 
(104J 


35.2 
(823)' 


11.7 . 
(1388) 


45/5 

"ft 


Difference between 

the lowest ^nd' 
highest quartiles % 


-11.5 


-0.3 

* 


P 

16.8 


1 «fc 
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The number of cases-in each group upon which (jjjie 5 weighted percentages are 
based are given c in parentheses, \ 



In contrast to the. restricted' effects of SES, the relation of ability^ 
- > * " * 

to whether students entered a fpur-year* or two-year college in 1972 was 

large an^ consistent in defection among all social classes. (Again see 

Table 3.) The most dnamatic difference was among students in the highest 

SES quartile, with 57 percent of those in the lowest ability quartile c 

attending tvto-year colleges' in comparison 'to only 12 percent of* those~ who • 

were in tfre highest ability quartile. , 

Somewhat surprisingly, whites who enrolled in academic programs in 

higher education 7 ' in 1972 were more likely than blacks to attend junior and 

couimunity colleges. Controlling for either social class or ability, the 

difference was particularly marked. For examjfte, among all students in the 

lower ability quartile, 56 percent of the whites iu comparison to 32 percent 
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of the blacks entered two-year instead of four-year institutions, 
Figure 3.) K 



(See 



Tow 



Figure 3 Percentage of all' October' 1972 and-^layed entraiits in the Tower 
ability quartile enrolling in twc-year colleges (instead of four-year colleges), 



by race 



Whites 68 - 57 



Enrollment 
in two-year 
colleges 
.(percent- 
of total 
enrollment) 



"Hispanics 




October 1972 
entrants 



Delayed^ 
entrants 



The two-year college percentages for delayed entrants are based on the 
number in^each racial group who were in the lower ability quartile and who 
enrolled in college after October 1972, 

Not : surprisingly, substantially more students who \»ere enrolled in 
either a general or vocational curriculum in hi^h-sohojol_ended up going to 
a two-year institution (rather than a -four-year college) than those who had 
been -'in an academic program. Similarly, those who had both wanted and 
planned' to go to. college were much less likely than others to attend two- 
year institutions in 1972. 

Turning to, the delayed entrants, some but not. all of the generaliza- 
tions about those who attended k two-year colleges in 1972 apply to tfcose who 
enrolled for the' first time between 1973 and 1976. Although being in an 
academic program in high school again was "negatively correlated with^en- 
roiling in a junior or community college, neither sex, college plans, noj: 
even social class were strongly related to who among the delayed entrants 

30 
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enrolled in a two-year instead of a four-year institution. The main differ- 
ence, once again, was ability. Whereas only 32 percent of all first- time 
enrollments between 1973 and 1976 from the highest ability quartile were in 
two-year colleges, 63 peiftent of those from -the lower quartile were in 
two-year colleges. 

Race differences in where students went to college among the delayed 
entrants were basically the same as those found for first-time entrants in 
1972. Whites were more likely than blacks to attend junior and community 
colleges (rather than four-year colleges) and the difference was much 
greater when controlling for ability. (See Figure 3.) 

III. PART-TIME STUDENTS 

It seems that going to college is commonly viewed by the public much ' 
like^ a full-time job or becoming a horaeraaker in .that it presumably entails 
heavy responsibilities and a near total commitment of one's time. Typically 
in the past, the most important' post-adolescent roles that men and women 
played—college student, job holder, horaeraaker—we re thought to be largely 
independent <*f each other. If a person went to college it usually meant he 
or she was not in the labor force (even though the student. may have worked 
part-time), and if a women married she usually did not go to college. This 
perspective, however, may be changing as an increasing proportion of those 
attending college are married and/or work at the same tifie. One of .the 
consequences could be that- an increasing number of studen^^re attending 
college only on a- part-time basis. This is the. main subject of this part 
of our report. We also will examine some of the background characteristics 
of students who atteird part-time and we will compare the situation at 
two-year and four-year colleges. -Once aga°in (as throughrut. this report)* 
the - discussion is restricted to undergraduates in academic programs in 
college; and most of the' data can be found in Tables 2.1 through 2.6 in 
Appendix C. 

A. Increases Over Time: 1972 to 1976 t 4 

The number of students f/ora ttte Class of 1972 going to college part- 
time was quite small the first^e^j/ after high school: only 4 percent of 
all who were in attendance. However", their .proportion in the colleger-going 
population rose steadily over time. By 1976/ . one out of four students still 



enrolled as undergraduates (including some first-time enrollments) was 
attending part-time* In absolute terms, whereas the number of full-time^ 
students had declined by 1976 (due to attrition or graduation), the number 
of part-tirkie students each year increased. 

Given the tendency of two-year college students (as to be shown 
shortly) to more likely be employed or married than students attending 
four-year colleges, it. would not be surprising to find that these students 
are more likely to attend only part-time.* Also of ^probable significance is 
the fact that most four-year institutions are "residential" 'colleges while 
most* two-year institutions ore "commuter" colleges T As it trrns out, the 
rate^ of part-time attendance indeed was four~To six times higher each year 
among stuftents^ enrolled in junior and community colleges than among those 
enrolled in four-year colleges. (See Figure 4.) In fact, by 1976, 57 
percent of all students in academic 0 programs in two-year colleges were . 
attending only part-time as contrasted to 9 percent in 1972. In the four- 
.year colleges, the number had increased from 2 percent in 1972 to 17 percent 
in 1976 and this increase probably was at least partly due to the fact that 

nearly one out of five students who had entered college in 1972 was still 

♦ * < * 

Figure 4.— Part-time college attendance as a percentage ck undergraduate 
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Other data on part-time undergraduate enrollments may" be found in Tables 2.1 
through 2.6 in Appendix C. 
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« enrolled as an undergraduate in 1976, .having neither .dropped out nor gradu- 
ated on schedule (a topic to be taken up later) . Many of these students no 
doubt were close to having enough courses to obtain a Bachelor's degree and 
did not need to attend full-time in order to graduate. 

In whatever year (except 1972) that a student attended college for the 
first time, that student w£s more likely to be enrolled part-time) than 
others who were still attending college. This especially was the case at 
four-year colleges. For example, in October 1975, while the total number 
of part-tim^ studei.cs at four-year institutions that year was only 7, percent, 
*~44T pe^caSt^oT ^Ee first- time enrollments at these institutions that year 

had enrolled part-time; — ft 

By 1976, 23 percent of all students in the NLS who ever attended ' 
college had been enrolled "part-time for at least one term, with 6 percent 
having attended part-time two or more years. Looking only at students who 
had attended exactly four years,, 11 percent were listed as part-time-for . 
one or more terms. Thus, although a substantial amount of all part-time 
attendance occurs not surprisingly in two-year colleges and among students 
-fcho attended college for only s>ort periods of time, it also occurs more 
often than ^probably expecte' in four-year colleges and among students who 
have attended for more than two years. 

In closing this section, let us look at the numbers in just one other 
way. That is, what proportion of all students who entered college in 
October 1972 (which i$ the majority) ever attended part-time either .that 
year or later? The answer is 18 percent, with over three-fourths of the 
part-time cases in this group not occurring until after 1972. It appears 
that attending college part-time is more common than generally recognized, 
it is not a .phenomena restricted to students who are interested in simply 
taking a few courses one particular term at the nearest community college. 

B. Who Attends Part-Time? 4 

Although females were slightly more likely than males to attend college 
part-time (most years) and Hispanics ^ere somewhat more likely than either 
blacks or whites to attend part-time (all yezrs), neither sex nor race was 
strongly related to who attended part- versus full-time.. (See Table 2.5 in 
Appendix C.) SES also was related to who attended part-time, but not 
r nearly so strongly as three ^other background factors: ability, high school 
curriculum, and college. plans. 



\ " . 

Ability had marked effects every year, the strongest being the second 
academic year after high school (October 1973). In that year, 17 percent 
of all college students dn the lowest quartile were attenaTng part-tine in 
contrast to only 4 percent of those in the upper ability, quartile. High 
school curriculua 'also was strongly related to part-time attendance. For 
example, in the third year out of high school (October 1974), 23 percent of 
all students who had been in vocational programs in high school but were 
now enrolled in an acadeaic, program in college were enrolled part-time in 
comparison to only 7. percent of those who had been in academic programs in - 
"nig h schoo lT -And-i.-Ttudentr 4 *-pl»ns back inthigh-achool-r-not-surprisingly, — 
also predicted part£tiae attendance. In the fourth academic year after 
'graduating iroa high school (Octdber 1975) , 47 percent of the students then 
attending college but who had neither planned nor wanted to attend were 
enrolled part-tiae in comparison to only 10 percent of those who as high 
.school seniors had both wanted and planned to attend college. 

Given these results, attending college part-time appears to be much 
■ore a function of a student's ability, academic preparation, and goals 
than a function bf sex^race,, or even social class-. But these all are 
background variables. What may be more Oj^eyfally relevant to the question 
of "who attends part-time are the more proximate (current) events in the % 
lives of students after they graduate from high school (to which we now 

turn) . >0 . 

• » • 

C. Employment, tfarriage, and Residential Status 

Most -part-tiiie students (about four out of five) were employed while 
attending college, a figure that consistently (all years) was about double 
the employmejrt^ rate for full-time students. In fact, the employment rate 
of pari^time students was so high that i't did not differ appreciably from 
that (of persons not enrolled, in college. Although most part-time students 
work wbale^ going to college, holding a job may be as much an excuse as an 
actual cause for not attending college full-time. We do not have the 

answer . « 

Marriage is probably as equally good a reason as employment for a stu- 
dent's attending college part-time instead of full-time, and the data would 
tend to support this. First, it should be noted that about twice as many 
persons were married if they were not enrolled in college at all (of both 
sexes) than if they were attending part-time. .Second, and more important, . 
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the proportion of part-time college students who were married was in some 
years abcut four times higher than the proportion of full-time students who 
were married^ For example, in 1974, only 4 percent of the male? attending 
college full-time were married in contrast to 16 percent of those attending 
part-time. In the ssme years, the proportion of females who were married 
was 5 percent fqr full-time students and 20 percent for part-time students. 
Like employment, marriage appears to be a major factor in whether a student 
attends college full- or part-time-. 

The last question in this section is whether or not part-time students 
are more likely than full-time students to be living at home with their 
parents. The answer is definitely yes, but this is not surprising' given 
the fact that half or more of all students enrolled full-time were attend- 
ing colleges some distance from home. It also should be noted that (among 
both sexes and in every year. for which we have data on residential status, 
i.e., 1973, 1974, and 1976) those attending college part-time were more 
likely to be living at home with their parents than were persons not en- 
rolled in college at all. It could be that parents, ha-. J a continuing 
impact on whether or not their sons and daughters go to college especially 
if the offspring are still living at home. Or this finding' could be simply 
due to the fact that, as noted above, subjects not enrolled in college were 
much more likely than others to be married and that marriage tends to 
remove the offspring fr;od*-£hje v residence of their parents. 

IV. COLLEGE DROPOUT AND RETURN . 

) 

As of October 1976, 36 percent of all students who entered academic 
programs in college in 1972 had graduated on schedule and another 18 percent 
ha<f been continuously enrolled as undergraduates arid had neither graduated 
nor dropped out. The remaining 46 percent had dropped out at some point in 
time; about 20 percent of these dropouts returned to college and were still 
enrolled in 1976/ In summary, the status of all 1972 college entrants 
from tuc High School Class of 1972 can be classified as of October 1976 as 
follows: ^ 

■ • 

Dropouts in t\ s report include some students who originally were enrolled 
in an academic program leading, to a two- or four-year degree but then trans- 
ferred into a vocational program. 



Graduated ou schedule . . • 36% v 

Dropped out and no longer 

attending college ..." 37 

Dropouts who came back and 

were still enrolled ........... 9 

No degree but in continuous 

attendance . \ 18 



Total 100% 



In other words. 27 percent/ of the October 1972 entrants were still attending 
college in 1976, exactly one-third of whoa had dropped out and come back. 
Yet an even larger number, 37 percent of the 1972 entrants, had dropped out* 
and were np longer enrolled as of October 1976. 

The ma£n focus on college attrition in this report will be on students 
who entered college in* 1972 and not on the delayed entrants, since we wish to 
discuss not okly who drops out but also who comes back. It should be 
noted, however,] thajt dropping ouf of college is a substantially more fte- 
quent and earlier occurrence for delayed entrants than for students who 
enrolled on schedule in 1972. Of the first-time enrollments in 1973, 1974, 
and 1975," the percentage who within one year had dropped put of college was 
,45 percent, 45- percent, *nd 49 percent, respectively. In contrast, of the 
student* who entered college in 1972, only 18 percent had popped out this 
early. A ? 

We will begin with an examination of who drops out of college, which r 
will be followed by a discussion of the problem at different types of 
colleges (two-year and four-year) and then a discussion of who returns. 
Again, complete data on all materials covered below can be found in 
'Tables 3.1 through 3.4 in Appendix C. 

© ♦ 

A. Who Drops Out? ~~ 

~ This section is on who drops out and.it ignores who comes back. In 
other words, all dropouts are considered independently of whether or not 
they came back at some later date. Nearly half of the students who entered 
college in 1972 (46 percent) became dropouts, with the proportion declining 
each year: 18 percent in 1973, 16 percent in 1974, 7 'percent in 1975,, and 
,5 percent in 1976. n 

Considering all dropouts irrespective of when they occurred, the rates 
for males and females were identical, a fact that was true for both whites 
and blacks. Race, however, was significantly plated to dropping out of 
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college* Jhe rates for whites, blacks, and Hispanics were 45 percent »« 55 
percent, and 65 percent, respectively. Yet, when ability is controlled, 
whites were consistently more likely than. black? to drop out. (See Figure 5.) 

.Figure 5.— College dropouts from. the entering class of 1972, by race 

and ability % j . * 



1 972 college 
entrants who 
dropped out 
(percent) 
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- * Low , Middle High 
Ability quartiles 

Ability was a strong predictor of college dropout, independent of race 
or socioeconomic Status. Among blacks', for example, students in the lower 
ability quartile were over three times more likely than those in the upper 
quartile to drop out (65 percent versus 20 percent). Ability not only was 
more important than race in predicting who dropped out, it also was more 
important than social class. (See x'able 4.). However,, unlike the "reversed" 
race effect when ability 'is controlled, the positive effect of social class, 
does not disappear when ability is controlled. Across all ability groups, 
coming from a higher instead of a lower socioeponomic background increases • 
by an average margin of about 14 percentage points the probability that a 
student will not become a college dropout. '1 

i ■ , ■ ■ 
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Table 4. —College dropouts fron the entering class of 197ffb7 SES and ability. 



ses ' 

quartiles - 


Ability quartiles "* 


Difference between 
the lowest' and 
highest quartiles 


Low | 


' Middle 


High 


Low 


71.2 * 
(259) 


62.8 
(377) 


'47.4 
(220) 


V 23T8 . 

i 


Middle • * 

• 


75.4 
(276) 


56.7 
(1187) 


39.4 
(1050) 


36.0 


High* 

> 


64.6 
(104) 


,44.4 
(823) 


27.4 
• (1388) 


37U. 


Difference between 

. the lowest and 

highest quartiles 
• 


6.6 \ 


16.4 


20.0 


4 



The number of cases in each group upon which the weighted percentages are 
based are given in parentheses. Complete tabulations on college dropouts can 
be found in Tables 3.1 and 3.2 in Appendix C. ' 

Not surprisingly, becoming a college dropout also is related to not 
getting good grades. Students Vho in just the first year of college were 
not able to obtain! at least a "C average" were over twice as likely to 

4 

^become dropouts as students who achieved better than a straight n B average. " 
The* dropout rates were 79 percent and 35 percent, respectively, for each 
group. But fortunately (at least ^ome .believe) , not many students actually 
flunk out -of college. Based on self-reported data, only 6 percent of all 



freshmen 



'fill 



below the "mostly C to B average 11 range « 



B. Two-Yiear and Four-Year College Students 

The dropout rate for students who had enrolled in an academic program 
at a junior or community college, in 1972 was double the rate for those 
enrolling in four-year colleges, 71 percent versus 35 percent. Given such 
a marked difference in the outcomes for students attending two- or four-year 
colleges and the fact that 30 percent of alj. academic enrollment^ in 1972 
were at two-ye«r institutions, we will (a) examine whether or not. race, 
social class, or ability differences in "who goes where" to college are 
responsible for the high attrition rates among students enrolled in* two-yea/ 
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institutions and then (b) re-examine the power of each of these background 
'variables to predict dropout separately at these two types of institutions. 

Given the fact that two-year colleges tend to attract low ability 
students and those from disadvantaged backgrounds, it is quite possible 
that one or more of these factors could explain the high attrition rates 
for students in academic programs at these institutions. First let us look 
at the differences between two-year and four-year colleges f6r separate 
racial groups. The percentage point difference in the drdpout rates at 3 the 
two types of institutions is 35.4 ,&>r whites, 35.1 for'blafcks, and 37.2 for 
Hispanics. (Recall that the difference, npt controlling for race or any- 
thing else, was 36.0 points.) Thus, going to a junior or community college 
has almost exactly the same "negative" effect on the persistence of whites 
.as it does for blacks a,nd Hispanics . * 

Similarly, the social class *of students ^has no bearing on the negative 
effects of attending a two-year instead of a four-year institution. The 
percentage point difference between two* and four-year colleges in dropout 
rates for students in the different SES quartiles (lowest*, middle two, and 
highest)* was 36.7, 30.7, and 36.5. 

Ability, however, does help explain to some extent^ why the dropout 
rates are so much higher among students who enter academic programs in 
junior and community colleges. The average percentage difference in drop- 
ocrtfrates between students .who matriculated at two-year versus four-year 
colleges was 19-6 for students in the lowest ability quartile, 32.2 for 
those in the middle quartiles, and 18.8 for those in the upper quartile. 
(See' Table 3.2 in Appendix C.) Two of these three figures are substan- 
tially smaller than the overall percentage difference of 36.0 in the attri- 
tion rates of two- and four-year college entrants. However, much of the 
difference still remains even when ability is controlled. In summary, tne 
reason why students who enroll at four-year colleges are twice as likely as 
those who enroll at two-ye^r colleges to stay in college long enough to 
obtain a Bachelor's degree is not a function of social class or race and is 
only partly due to differences in the ability of the stuusnts they tend to 
attract. 
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Although not reported here, even when both ability and whether or not stu-. 
dents before leaving high school were -planning to attend a four-year college 
are simultaneously controlled, the graduation rates for four-year college 
entrants were *s till twice as large (on the average) as thos^e for two-year 
college entrants. 
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Lastly, do the effects of race, SES, or ability (discussed in section 
IV.A) on college attrition differ at two-year and four-year institutions? 
Looking first at" race, it can be concluded, that whether students attended a 
two- or four-year institution has no bearing on race differences in dropout 
rates. As noted earlier, both blacks and Hispanics, as a whole, are some- 
wha- more likely to drop out of college than whites. The margin of differ- 
ence between whites and minorities (about 10/to 12 percentage points) was . 
almost exactly the same for students who had enrolled in two-year as in 
four-year institutions. * . / 

The effects of SES on dropout also do not appear to be any different 
whether a student initially enrolled in a two- or four-year college. In 
junior and community colleges the percentage point difference in the dropout 
rates. for students from the lowest and highest SES quartiles was 18.2, 
while in' the four-year institutions the percentage point difference between 
the same two SES groups was. 113.0. , (See Table 3.2 in Appendix C.) In other 
words, the disadvantages generally attached to being from a lower class 
background, in terms of attrition, are essentially the same for both two- 
year and four-year college entrants. 

Is ability as strong* a predictor of college attrition or retention for 
students who entered two-year institutions as it is presumed to be for 
those who entered four-year colleges? The average percentage difference in 
dropout between students in the lowest, and highest ability quartiles^ in 
either' two-year or four-year colleges did not really differ, the figures 
being 13.8 and 13.0, respectively. (See Table 3.2 in Appendix. D.) Thus, 
just as in the case of race and social class, the power of the measured 
ability of students to predict college dropout is remarkably independent of 
the type of institution at whieh they initially enrolled. 



C. Dropouts Vho Return 

^Thirty p-rcent of all students who were classfied as dropouts sometime 
between 1973 and 1975 had returned to college by 1976. A somewhat higher 
rate of return, 35 percent, exists for those woo had entered college in 
1972 and dropped out. (The 1972 entrants who dropped out early naturally 
have had more time in which to/return.) This section focuses mainly on all 
dropouts before 1975, irrespective of when they, entered college or when 
they dropped out. It should be noted, however, that most dropouts who by 
1976 had returned did so just one year after leaving college. The rate of 
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return declined from 22 percent after being out one year to 7* percent after 
being cat two years. 

In the aggregate, race made no difference on who cime back. The rate 
of dropouts who returned was 30 percent for blacks and 31 percenter 
whites. There also was not much but some difference between the sexes, 
with males (of all races) somewhat more likely to return than females. The 
return rate was 33 percent for males and 28 percent for females.* There, is 
a strong chance, however, « that the sex difference will beconjg larger over 
time, with more males than females coming back to college. Our reasoning 
is based partly on. past studies but: mainly because it is commonly assumed 
among even this generation that when child-bearing begins the female will 
be more likely than the male to stay home to\^rear the children and not go 
back to college. ^ 

The main differences between who returns and who does not are who goes 
where, SES, and "ability. Whereas the return rate by 1976 for those who 
originally entered four-year colleges was 38 percent, it was 26 percent for 
those who had entered junior and community colleges (a 12 percentage point" 
difference). The two-year versus four-year difference in return rates 
declines somewhat but does not totally disappear when aptitude and SES are 
controlled. (See Table 3.4 in Appendix C.) Within every SES by ability 
group (when cross-classified), dropouts who had entered junior and commu- 
nity college were less likely than their counterparts from four-ye^r col- 
leges to have returned by 1976. In othe^ words, where students starred out 
in college continues trf make a difference in the long run ao*)this fact is 
partly, n but not entirely, due to either ability or SES differences in who 
goes where to college. 

In the aggregate, 40 percent of the dropouts in the highest SES quar- 
tile returned to college in comparison to 27 percent of those in the lower 
SES quartile. Similarly, 41 percent of the dropouts in > btes higher ability 
quartile returned in comparison to 23 percent of those in the lower ability 
quartile. * 

Ecc -us- ^L^lity and SES are^ so highly correlated, it again is neces- 
sary to examine the "crosstabs." Which of these background variables 
really is the determining factor in who returns? It appears* mainly to be 
ability (see Tabled). .Only for students in the highest ability group does 
coming from an upper rather than a lower. SES background make much difference 
yet it is an important difference (21.6 percentage points). . For all 
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other dropouts (i.e., those in the lower and middle ability quartiles), 
social clas^made essentially no difference at all in predicting who 
returned to cqllege. 

Table 5. —The return rates of dropouts, by SES and ability 



SES 
quartiles 



Low 



T7 



Middle 



High 



Difference between 

the lowest and 
highest quartiles 



Ability quartiles 



Low 



Middle 



■ High 




29.3 
(246) 

24 ..0 
(712) • 

33.3 
(406) 



30.3 
(108) 

34.6 " 
(431) 

51.9 
(3*8) 



-1.6 



4.0 



21,6 



Difference^ between 

the lowest and 
highest quartiles 



14.7 



27.8 



The number of cases in each group upon which the weighted percentages are 
based are given in parentheses. Other * tabulations on dropouts who return can 
be found in Tables 3,3 and 3,4 in Appendi^ C. 

Ability, on the other hand, 'continued to" be a fairly strong predictbr 
in most cases evfej "when social class is controlled. The biggest difference 
is found among students in the upper SES quartile. In: this group, about 
twice as many dropouts in' the upper, ability quartile returned to college 

-v. 

than did those in the lower ability quartile. 

One last factor to be considered in this section is college grades, 
vhich is commonly assumed to Q be an important determinant of who returns 
after dropping out. Using' data only on those who entered as undergraduates 
in 1972 and their responses to a "letter grade** item for courses they had 
taken up through October 1973, the results are not exactly as expected. 
The rates of return to college for different groups of dropouts 
college grade averages are as follows: 

"Half Bs and As or better . y. 34% (n=72 

Mostly or at least half Bs 31% (n=1749) 

Mostly Cs 29%-(u=751) 

Half Cs and Ds or below ' 31% (n=352) 




on 
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As the figures in parentjieses show, most dropouts actually were doing 
rather well in college, i.e*; mo£t had better than a C average. However, 
doing very well or very badly made almost no difference at all in who re- 
turned . Since ability is a fairly strong predictor of who returns and 
college, grade performance is related to ability, then why those dropouts 
who were doing so poorly in college were just about as likely to come back 
as those -who were doing very well remains unknown. * 



^ . ' V. GRADUATION ON SCHEDULE . 

• " *\ ■ ■* ■ . 

As of October 1976, 15 percent of the entire High School Class of 1972 
cohort had received Bachelors degrees or had bypassed a four-year degree 
.late in their undergraduate careers in order to enroll in graduate or pro- 
fessional school (about one-half of one percent). As noted in the last 
section, the graduation rate represents 36 percent of all students who en- 
tered academic programs in college in 1972 - 

.We also earlier reported that 27 percent of the 1972 entrants were 



still pursuing a college degree in October 1976, including both those who 
had been in continuous attendance and those who had dropped out and Returned. 
When looking at the total cohort, the proportion currently enrolled ^is 
Somewhat larger due td the addition of delayed entrants. In other words, 
compared to the fact that 15 percent of the cohort graduated on' schedule, 
16 percent were still enrolled as undergraduates in October 1976, many of 
whom no doubt will eventually ^graduate. 

Since the determinants ' of who graduates on schedule (such as SES, 
race, or sex) do not really differ *marke<fly from those who dropped out (as- 
disqussed in the last section), they will only briefly be reviewed here. 
(A complete selTof tables 4.1 through 4.11 are given in Appendix C.) Fol- 
lowing this review, five other topics are then discussed: (i) students who 
received their BA degrees ahead of schedule; (ii,) students ,' including 
dropouts, who obtained two-year acadStoic degrees (but no BA degree); 
(iii) students still on schedule but who nad not graduated by October 1976 
due to the fact that they^werA in a "f iye-year" program; (iv) academic 
college dropouts who had obtained sofoe college credits but were never 
enrolled on any of the five October dates; and (v) the number of credit 
hours earned \>y "stopouts" and "persisters" compared to graduates. 
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A. Who Graduated on Schedule? 

Whites were more likely than blacks or HisparHxS^to have obtained 
Bachelor's degrees by 1976, the rates for these three groups 'being 17 per* 
cent, 10 percent, and 5 percent respectively. As shown in Table' 6j the 
race differences were similar for both sexes. The table also shows that in 
both the white and black populations females were more likely than males to 
have obtained a BA. 

Table 6.— College attainment' of the total NLS-72 cohort, by race and sex 

(percent) 



Educational status 


Blacks 


Whites 


Hispanics 


Males Females 


Males Females 


Males Females 


Never enrolled 
BA degree or bypass 
Current undergraduate 
College' dropout 


•53a 50.5 

i 8.3 11.3 

16 4 15*. 6 
22.1 22.6 


• 42.4 49.5 
15.8 " 17.6 
19.7 • 12.4 
22.2 20.5/ 


50.9 58.2 
4.9 * 4.5 
_J.7.5 15.3 
• 26.8 21.9 


Totals: Percent" 

Unweighted n 


99.9 100.0 \ 
1002 1483 - 


100.1 100.0 
7311 '7536 


100.1. 99.9 
390 397 



Percentages are based on weighted data for students who returned all three 
folic -up questionnaires. 



1 As in the/ earlier section on .dropouts, Table 6 also indicates that 
aboufc-^ajies^iffe proportion of males and females had become college dropouts 
and were no" longed in attendance. On the other hand, within each racial 
group, 'males were -more likely than females to still be attending college in 
1976 as undergraduates. Given these findings, as ^ell as ttje higher propor- ■ 
tion of males who did .enroll in college and the higher proportion of male 
than female dropouts who eventually return, it i$ quite probable that the 
graduation rate ial*s in the Class of 1972 will eventually be as high or 
higher than that of females. 

As in the cases of college dropQut and return, ability not surprisingly 
was the strongest predictoi: of who graduated on schedule. Again taking the 
total NLS cohort as the base (denominator), with no controls for SES $r 
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any other variables, 35 percent of the* 3,669 stuofoftt? in the upper ability 
quartile had obtained a BA degree in contrast to oply 2 percent of the • 
3,776 students in the lower ability quartile* /(See Table 4.2 in 
Appendix C.) * 

The differences between ability groups are consistent and in some m 
respects even more striking when SES is controlled, as shown here in 
Table 7. Among all students in the upper SES quartile in the High School 
Class of 1972, 46,7 percent of those in the highest compared to 2*9 percent 
;>f those in the lowest ability quartile had obtained B^'s by October 1976. 
This is a ratio of 15 to 1, Few students in the lower ability quartile had 
graduated from college even though they came from "upper middle class" 
backgrounds . % 

Table 7.— Graduation rates (BA's) for the total NLS cohort, by SES 

v and ability (percent^ 



SES- 
quartiles 


| Abiiity quartij.es 


Difference between 
the lowest and 
highest quartiles 


Low 


Middle 


High 


Low 

Middle 

High 


1.8 * , 5.4 19.6 
(1864) -(1461) (404) 

2.1 9.5 27.4 
(1593) (3250) (1635) 

2.9 47.9 46.7 
(311) (1302) (1638) 


17.8 

25^3 ^^L. 
43.8 

1 


Difference between 

the .lowest and 
highest' quartiles 


1.1 12.5 27.1 





The number of cases in each group upon which the weighted percentages are 
based are given in parentheses. Graduation rates, by timing of the diploma, 
for these and other groups can be found in Tables 4.1 through 4.11 in 
Appendix C. 



Although not nearly so important as ability, SES nevertheless does * 
exert a strong influence 1 on who obtained BA's by 1976. Within rapst ability 
groups, coming from the higher rather than the lower SES quartile increased 
the probability of going to college and graduating on schedule by a factor 
of about 2 or 3 to 1. The actual difference between the upper and lower 



SES quartiles (see Table 7) was especially large among high school students 
in the upper ability quartile (27.1 percentage points)^ 

Why is 'ability ^so important for graduation? Partly, but not wholly, 
because it is one of the main predictors of college grades which, in turn, 
affect, who drops u out or graduates. Restricting our attention for the 
moment to- only those students .who entered college in 1972, obtaining a BA 
dejjree by 1976 was strongly correlated with college grades. The graduation 
rates were 52 percent, 37 percent, 20 percent, and 9 percent, respectively, 

for those who had received mostly A r s, B's, C's, or below during the first 

ft 

year of college. * 

r Not surprisingly, college^ graduation also was related to high school 
curriculum and to the kind of plans the students had as seniors. Thirty-one 
percent of all students in the academic track in high school had received 
BA 'degrees by 1976 in contrast to 5 percent of those in aV'general 11 curri- 1 
culum and 1 percent of those who had been in the vocational track. In one 
regard, students 1 plans* back^ in high- school were even more vital than 
expected. Both wanting and planning to attend college does not usually 
lead to a diploma. (Only 32% of those who stated this objective had achieved 
a BA by 1976.) What was surprising is that not one of the 1,713 students 
who as seniors in 1972 stated that they neither planned nor wanted to go $o\ 
college actually obtained a BA degree. Twelve percent of this group, despite 
both plans and desires to the contrary; eventually did go to college anyway, 
but none had yet graduated. (If nothing else, in % the authors' opinion, this 
should^give us a great, deal of confidence in the NLS data.) 

% Turning next to the effects of enrolling at -two or foumyear colleges, 
the results do not markedly differ from those presented earlier on dropout 
status. Starting college at a,.two-year institution in 1972 was not likely 
to lead to a BA degree by 1976. (Itf should be remembered that we are 
dealing- here only with students enrolled in academic and not vocational 
programs.) The graduation rates ^f or the October 1972 entrants were 13 
percent and 46 percent, respectively, for the two- and four-year entrants- 
Of those who began at, two-year colleges, the highest graduation rate was 
for white females and the lowest vas for black males, (15 versus 6 per'cent). 
Exactly' the same generalization '(about race and sex differences) can be^ 
made for those who began at four-year colleges. Whereas 54 percent of the 
white females who enrolled at four-year institutions in 1972 obtained BA f s 



by 1976, only 31 percent of the black males did scr, again with the other 
groups falling in between* (See Tables 4.10 and 4*11 in Appendix CO 

The lower graduation rates of blacks were not a function of th6 parti- 
cular type of college a^student initially attended but of academic ability* 
Since a majority of both blacks and Hispanics who go to college fall in the 
middle tyo ability quartiles, the. results for those students are "presented 
in Figure 6, Controlling for ability (very roughly), blacks who entered 
two-year colleges were somewhat more lively than whites to have obtained a 
BA- by 1976 (13 percent versus 10 percent), while 37 percent of both blacks 
and "whites who entered four-year colleges graduated on schedule. In con- 
trast, the, figures for Hispanics (also in the middle two ability quartiles) 
were lower, with only 6 percent and 24 percent of those who enrolled az 
two- and four-year colleges obtaining BA's by 1976. 

Figure 6. —Proportion of all undergraduates ill October 1972 in r.he middle 
two ability, quartiles who obtained a BA by October 1976, by race and type 

. of college entered 
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The most dramatic data on race differences in graduation rates are 
presented in Figure 7. The rates for whites are identical to those re- 
ported earlier for the total population, ,i«e,, 35' versus 2 percent for 
those in the upper and Jower ability quartiles who received BAs. And the 
Results (by ability) for both blacks and Hispanics are remarkably similav, 
e.gv, 48 percent versus 4 percent of the blacks in the upper and the lower 

\ - \ 
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ability quartiles received BA's. The figure also summarizes the effects of 
race (controlling for ability) on the educational attainment of the Class 
of ' 1972 as of 1976. Within each ability group, blacks were markedly more 
likely than whites to have obtained a Bachelor's degree. For example, 
among those in the two middle ability quartiles, 18 percent of the blacks 
and only 10 percent of the whites had received a BA. Hispanics, in contrast, 
were^ consistently less successful than both whites and blacks, in all 
ability groups.' *"* 

Figure 7.— Graduation rates (BAs) for the total NLS cohort, by race and ability 
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B,, The Very Early Graduates 

Of those who by October 1976 had received BA- degrees (not including 
those who bypassed the BA in order t6 enroll in graduate or professional 
school), 76 percent obtained the BA exactly on schedule in May or June of 
1976, Another 13 percent had received their degrees before , that date, 
while the remaining 11 percent received them after June 1976 (but no later 
than October 1976). 

It certainly is quite possible for students to graduate ahv.ua o£ 
schedule, either by taking extra heavy course loads some semesters or by 
enrolling in summer Vchool. However, it is unclear why 13 percent pf all 
degree holders by 1976 were inclined or managed to do so.' Based on the 
tables in Appendix C, this does not appear to be jrelated to socioeconomic 
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background^ race^' or even ability. Yet it is related to sex. Of all 
students who had graduated by October 1976, 8* percent of the men compared 
^to' 18' percent of the women obtained their BA some months ahead of the 
majority. 

C. Holders of Two-Year Degrees . # 

Also to be found in Appendix C (Tables^5.1-5.7 and 5.9) are the pro- 
portions of dropouts and* of those still attending college who obtained 
two-year academic degrees (or diplomas), but only if they had not obtained 
a BA degree. Fifteen percent of all college dropouts (no longer enrolled) 
had received two-year degrees, while 13 percent of those still seeking a BA 
had done so. Not surprisingly most two-year academic degrees were obtained 
by students who initially enrolled in two-year institutions . Of the current 
undergraduates (1976) wtyi had not yet obtained a BA but who began in 1972 ' 
at two-year colleges, 41 percent had received a tyo-year ^diploma sometime 
between 1974 and 1976. The com^ arable figure for those who started at 
four-year colleges and were still in attendance somewhere was 4 percent. 

A similar pattern is found among the dropouts. Of those no longer 
enrolled in 1976. (and having no BA degree), 23 percent of those* who started 
in 1972 at a two-year college had obtained a two-year diploma in contrast 
to only 6^ percent* of those who began their undergraduate careers at four- 
year institutions. 

The fact that so many more of the "dropouts" who began at two-year 
colleges had received a two-year diploma than those who began at four-year 
colleges is perhaps one positive feature of enrolling in a junior or com 
munity college . As of October 1976, 60 percent of those who entered* two- 
year institutions in 1972-^were no. longer enrolled anywhere and had not 
obtained BA degrees, 'compared to 27 percent of those who entered, four-year 

institutions. However, as ju^t noted, A ab oil t four times as many in the 

- ^ - 

first of these two groups had received diplomas. In other words, although 
the two-year college entrants are much more likely to become "permanent 
iropoutJ' (as defined here) than are their classmates^ who entered four-year 
colleges, many of them aft least received a two-yev degree before stopping. 

To view the matter another way, look at the total proportion of both 
types of degree holders as of October 1976 in each group who entered college 
in 1972: * s 



< 



Two-year college Four-year college 

\ , 5 \ . entrants - entrants 



i U degre^olders . 13.0% / * 45.8% 

Two-year diplomas 25 «p .2,6- , / 

No degree of* diploma * 62,0 » 51.6 

r# . 100.0% 100.0% 

(n-2335,) x (n=5503) 

In this light, the two-year entrants obviously obtained fewer degrees or 

diplomas of some) kind than did the four* year college entrants, but not 

overwhelmingly so (38. percent versus 48 percent). Moreover, an identical 

proportion (27 percent) in each group of two- and four-year college entrants 

-in 1972 . were 'still enrolled and pursuing academic degrees in 1976. (See 

Tables 4:10 ana 4.11 in Appendix C.) However, as to be shown in Section V.F, 

even among these 'persisters, the two-year entrants had earned fewer credit 

hours by 1976 than the four-year entrants. 

In suamary, starting college at a two-year institution me not be 

quite as unfortunate as discussed in earlier sections of this report, but 

that really depends on the' value of a two-year diploma. At this stage in 

the MLS survey we know almost nothing about how important such a degree h^s 

been in the occupational career^ of these students, which is a question 

i \ 

that later needs to be answered ^heil data from the fourth follow-up survey 
conducted between' 1979 and 1980 are r^ady to be analyzed. 

* 

D * Stu dents in Five-Yea r Programs 

One-half of one percent of the total cohort it* the NLS were stillj^ 
attending college iu Octobejr 1576 as undergraduates and had not obtained a 
^BA because they claimed that they were in a five-year program, ^Although 
the number is small, it does represent 3 percent of all persons still 
enrolled as undergraduates and 5 percent of those who entered four-year 
colleges in 1972. and were still enrolled. Not until the fourth NLS follow- 
up will we learn how many of these students actually graduated. 

Who are they? In terms of the various background measures examined in 
this report, only <*>ne stands out. lAose still enrolled in five-year pro- 
grams (as'' a proportion of those who were either in these programs or had 
graduated by 1976) were predominantly males by a factor of over two to one. 
In all probability this reflects the disproportionate number of males who 
usually enroll* in an engineering currici um and the fact that five-year 
programs in this area are^not uncommon. 



E. Kon-Octobjer Enrollments 

In all of the preceding sections of this report, college enrollments 
were uniformly measured as of each October, from 1972 through 1976* It is * 
important to recognizfe that some students in tfce High Schooi Class of 1972, 
not surprisingly, were never enrolled in any fall term but went to coll%ge 
for a -brief perish of time during some other part of tfie year, such as for 
a winter, spring, or suimaer term* Given the actual number, however, it is 
not a serious problem* 

Four different criteria were used ih this report to define such a 
population* As of October 1976, if a student (i) had indicated having been 
enrolled at some time in a college program, (ii) had not yet received 
either a two- or four-year degree, (iii) was not enrolled currently or on 
any of the other October dates, and (iv)"had earned some number of credit 
hours, then the student was classified as a non-October enrollment. These ' 
qualifications were met by 0*8 percent of the total cohort, or about A 
peircent of* all, students classified as academic college dropouts* 

Who these students are or why they enrolled for only brief periods in 
the "off season" is largely unknown* They were very much like other* stu- 
dents who had gone ,to college- and had dropped out in terms of sex, SES, 
race, or ability* The only distinguishing characteristic we found was the 
fact that they were about thr4e times more likely than other college, drop- 
outs to have been enrolled i<n either a general or vocational program (rather 
than an academic program) fn high school. ■* 

F* ^ Credit Hours Earned J 

As stated a'bove, this report has been based larg&y on enrollment data 

each October from 1972 through- 1976* Used above to identify ^non-October 

enrollments, the number of credit hours earned also can be used as 

a measure of the general progress of most students through college* (See 

Appendix D-V on how this variable was constructed.) As shown in Table 8,* 

for example, the number of credit hours earned by students who ha'd obtained 

a BA by October 1976 di*jd uot difter appreciably between those who started 

4 

out at two-year or four-year * colleges . The numbers (ba^ed on a semester 

hoJr rather than a quarter hour system) were 129.9 and 127.6, respectively. ^ 

. However, among all non-degree holders, those who started out at junior 
» 

or community colleges consistently earned fewer credit hours than those who 
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originally entered four-year colleges* For example, the "persisters" who 
entered college in 1972, never dropped out (for a full year), and were 
still enrolled in October 1976, needed, on the average, about 21 to 27 

credit hours io graduate— the higher figure being for those who started out 

J * 

at 'two-year colleges* (One semester typically equals 16 credit hours.) In 
contrast, the "stopquts" who entered in 1972 but dropped out and returned 
still needed, on the average, about 47 to 66 credit hours to graduate (the 
equivalent of 3 or 4 semesters) — the higher figure again "being for thbsfe 
who began at two-year colleges* - 



Table 8.— College profile of the NtS-72 cohort as of October 1976 



Dropouts 1 Stopouts 2 Persist*™ 3 Graduates 4 



Subtotal t 



Weighted % 
of total 



Entered college in 1972 

Two-year col leges 

Percent 
Credit hours 5 
(n)« 

Four-year colleges 

Percent 
Credit hours 

(») 



60.1 


10.7 


15.9 


13.3 


SO.S 


62.1 


100.8 


129.9 


(804) 


(246) 


(357) 


# (312) 


26.6 


8.6 


' 18.7 * 


46.2 


S9.6 


75.3 


106.5 


127.6 


(985) 


(452: 


(1032) 


(2507) 


36.9 


9.2 


17.9 


36.1 



100.0 2335 
(17199 

100.1 SS03 
C4$76) 



12.3 



28.4 



Subtotal 7 



100.1 7973 



41.4 



Delayed entrants 
Two-year colleges 
Percent 
Credit hours 
(n> 

Fout-year colleges 
Percent - 
Credit hours 
(n) 



53.4 
33,0 
(366) 

38,6 
37,1 
(288) 



5.0 
46.1 

ho) 

6.9 
SO. 4 
(58) 



40.7 


0.9 


37.1 


112.2 


C79) 


(9). 


*5.9 


'8.6 


60.8 


125.2 


(401) 


. (70) 


42.7 


* 4.9 



100.0 942 
(804) 

100.0 904 
(817) 



5.1 



4.8 



Subtotal 



46.5 



5.9 



100.0 1889 



10.1 



Never attended an acadeaic 
prograa in college 

Grand totals 



9153 
19015* 



_48.6 
100.1 



^Dropouts are students who entered acadeaic prograas in college, left before obtaining a Bachelor's 
degree, and no longer veie enrolled as of October 1976. 

'Stopouts ire dropouts who returned and were still enrolled as of October 1976. 

'Persisters did not dropout but were still working toward a 3achelor*s degree as of October 1976. 

♦Graduates include holders of Bachelor's degrees as -,ell as :hose who bypassed the degree and 
entered graduate or professional school. * r • 

/Credit hour* .< t** "'erage nuaber earned as of Octoi,^ bjJed 0Q „ geaegler g y jcea , 

♦The number of cases (n) upon which the average credit hours is based is given lQ parentheses. 

Jtl IIJIa", 1 ** It' ? " con,lde ""y lower than the number upon which the percentages 
ace based (see subtotals for comparison) . 

J Row subtotals for both the 1972 and delayed entrants are larger than the sua of fxgures for 
two-year and four-year entrants since they include cases for whoa the type of colleee is 

unknown. - /r * ** 
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VI. SUMMARY 

Data from the 1976 follow-up do not differ significantly from earlier 
NLS reports on the college-going and attrition rates of the High School 
Class of 1972, including who attended two- of four-year 'colleges. The main 
value of this report is the detailed analysis of delayed entrants, part-time 
students, dropouts who returned to college, and those who graduated on 
schedule. 

At each point in the college^attainment process we tried to consistently 
report diffe^ences^jLa _the^rol!tcomes for different types of students by 
..socioeconomic status, race, sex, and ability; In almost all instances, we 
discovered that the main predictor of who enrolled and succeeded in an 
academic program in college was ability. The relationship to ability was 
so stroag that it hardly needs repeating. Therefore, we conclude this 
report with separate summaries of SES, race, - and sex differences beginning 
with first-time enrollments in 1972 -and ending with-^hose who by 1976 had 
obtained a Bachelor's degree. However, before doing so, a brief statement 
of our findings on attendance at two- versus four-year colleges is warranted 
since it also has such a marked impact on who eventually graduated. 

Enrolling in an academic program' in a two-year instead of a four-year 
college has strong consequences that are only partly explained by differ- 
ences in the ability of stutfent^ wjho attend different types of colleges. * 
For example, look jus£ at students in the upper ability quartile (from 
Tables 4.10 and 4.11 in Appendix C). If one of these students attended a 
four-year college in 1972, the chance of graduating by 1976 was 54 in 100. 
However, if the students enrolled instead at a two-year college, the chance 
..of graduating on schedule with ar BA was only 18 in 100, thus a ratia of 
exactly three to one in favor of attendance at. a four-year institution for 
students of comparable (and high) ability. The NLS data also demonstrate 
that the disadvantages of. attending a two-year institution are almost 
wholly unrelated to social class or race. That is, the margin of difference 
in the graduation rates of two- arici four-year entrants was roughly the same 
for e^ch SES group and each race. 

These findings on institutional type are central in this report and 
Reserve further study. We now turn to our 'summary .of SES, race, and sex 
effects in the attainment process. 



A, * The Effects of Social Class 

*At virtually every stage in the educational cycle, the socioeconomic 
background (SES) of most students has a significant impact. Much but not 
all of the effects of SES are due to the fact that SES is correlated with 
academic 'ability, as measured by the NLS tests administere lea the cohort 
was still in high school. Controlling for ability, % students who came from 
Higher SES backgrounds were about two times more likely than thos- from 
lower SES backgrounds to 'attend college immediately after finishing high 
school or*, if not then, to enroll one to four years later as "a delayed 
entrant. Social class also had some but much, less effect* on where a stu- 
dent went to. college. Only among the higher ability students who enrolled 
in college in JL972 did coming from a high SES background tend to keep a 
student from having to start at a two-year instead of a four-year institu- . 
tion. If a college entrant was* of average or lower ability or was a delayed 
entrant, -th|n .SES maO.- little difference on wh^re he or she initially 
enrolled. *^ • • v- 

Once in college, so,cial class continues to have a bearing on a stu- 
dent's educational progress. For example, it ap'gjpars to play a part in 
whether'or not a student attends full- or part-time, the latter occurring' 
somewhat more frequently among the lower SES. More important, SES plays a 
significant part in who drops out of college before w graduating. In all 
ability groups, coming from a lower class background increased the proba- 
bility of becoming a dropout, a fact that was as true fc students who 
initially enrolled at four-year Colleges as those, who, went to a t::c-year 
college. Social class also predicts who returned td college aftrtr dropping*" 
out; however SES had a positive impact only o^ the return rates' of students 
in the upper ability quartile* 

Most of the above facts have an obvious bearing on who graduated with 
a Bachelor's degree 'in 1976, since obtainii.^ a degree on schedule depends 
on enrolling shortly after high school, avoiding (if possible) going to a 
two-year college, and not dropping out (all oi which were at least partly 
related to SES). When added together (and not controlling for ability) the 
impact of SES look? very strong, with 31 percent of all higtf school gradu- 
ates in the upper SES quartile in the total NLS cohort obtaining a BA 
degree by 1976 compared to only 6 percent of those in the lower quartile (a 
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ratio of about five to one). Of course, much of this SES effect is not, 
"direct" but^is due to the "indirect 11 influence of SES mediated through 
ability. When controlling for ability, the SES factor diminishes but 
nevertheless remains strong. Students from higher rather than lower class 
backgrounds, within ability groups, were Still two to three times more 
likely to have obtained 3 college degree. 

B. The Effects of Race 1 

According to recent reports fr « the Bureau of the Census, the propor- 
tion of the U.S. population aged 18 and 19 who currently are enrolled in 
school or college is now slightly higher for blacks than whites but in 1972 
the situation was just the reverse.. Whereas 43 percent of blacks in that 
age g^oup were enrolled in school in 1972, 47 percent of the whites were. 
These Census figures on race differences in 'the 18 to 19 year-old age 

cohort, in 1972- are basically consistent with the NL& data, which "found that 

Q 

47 percent of the blacks compared to 53 percent of the- whites in the Higfi 
School Senior Cla^s of 1972 had attended college by 1976. In other words, 
unlike more recent cohorts, blacks were still going to college it a rate 
lower than whites back in 1972. 

In other respects^ the differences between, races in the NLS were mixed' 
in the college attainment process. For example, although whites were more 
likely thari blacks to have entered college immediately after high school, 
blacks were more likely than whites to enter later (the delayed entrants). 
Also, NLS blacks who went to college were somewhat more likely than whites 
to attend four-year instead of two-year institutions. And, in terms of who 
enrolled part-time or full-time each year, the result* for blacks and 
whites did not consistently differ over time. 

^ On the other hand, blacks did drop out of college somewhat more often 
than whites. But, there was 'essentially no difference between these groups 
in the percentage who lat^r returned. Nevertheless, due both to the higher 
attrition rate of blacks and to the fact that fewer blacks than whi, „s 

c 

enrolled Pj^uialely after high school, the proportion in the total NLS 
cohort who had received a BA degree by 1976 definitely favored the whites 
(17 percent, versus 10 percent for thfe blacks). This race difference for 
this cohort' is not likely to completely disappear, although it is likely uo 
decline somewhat in the next few years due 'to three factors just mentioned! 
That is, more blacks than whites were delayed entrants, blacks were just as 

Mr 



likely as whites tor come b*ck to college if they dropped out, and more 
v blacks than whites tended to avoi J* two-year institutions — all of which in 
the long run are assets when considering the^ number who eventually will 
graduate. 

^ One final note on race differences. Just as in the case of social 
class .difference? in educational attainment, it often is assumed that past* 
' tendencies of blacks to achieve less than whites do not really have much to 
do with measured ability but are due to more subtle forms of environmental 
disadvantage, such as motivation, social labeling, family income, etc. As 
summarized earlier, although part of the negative effects of coming from a 
lower class background can be explained by the differences between students 
in ability, even when ability is controlled, low SES still had a significant 
detrimental effect on students throughout the educational cycle examined. 
However f the same generalization cannot be made about race differences 
(with one exception). In every instance when we controlled for ability, 
the black disadvantage did not just disappear, it was sharply reversed (as 
shewn graphically in Figures 2, 3, 5, 6, and 7). What this means for* 
educational policy n6 doubt is open to serious debate. 

The one exception (and not much discdssed earlier) is the quite differ- 
ent pattern for Hispanics who were less likely than middle class whites to 

r 

attend college and graduate. Unlike blacks when ability, was controlled, 
Hispanics still fell below (not above) whites on most outcome variables. 
The results are best summarized in Figure 7, which shows Hispanics to have 
lower graduation rates than whites in each ability quartile. In other 
words, much like lower class whites but unlike blacks, there must be back- 
ground factors other than ability that explain why more Hispanics did not 
obtain a college degree by 1976. 

(. 

C. The Effects of Sex 

Censu e studies in recent years have been showing a slight rise in the 
proportion of females and a slight fall in the proportion of males aged 18 
and 19 in the U.S. population attending school or college. In fact, the 
rates are now almost equal between the sexes. However, back in 1972, both 
the Census and the NLS showed /lot a large but certainly a consisten^ differ- 
ence favoring males. Fifty-four percent of the males compared to 4£ percent 
of the females in the NLS High School Class of 1972 had attended an academic 
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program in college by 1976. The differences* between the sexes also tended 
to vary in other matters, like who dropped out of college and .who returned, 
and they varied by race. 

For example, although males were more likely than females to enroll ii} 
do liege if they were white, among blacks the situation was reversed (more 
females than malesj enrolling in college). This generalization applies to 
both first-time enrollments in 1972 and to the delayed .entrants. 

On tfce other hand, sex was unrelated to who- attended two-year instead 
* of four-year institutions; only slightly related to whether students attended 
full- or part-time (females somewhat more likely to attend part-time); * , 
unrelated to T *ho dropped out of college; and somewhat related to whether or' 
not a dropout returned (the rate of return being higher for males). 

In the aggregate, both whit? and black females were more, likely than 
their male counterparts in the Class of 1972 to have graduated on schedule. 
However, as discussed earlier in this report, given the higherproportion 
of males who enrolled fn college (at least among whites) and the somewhat 
higher proportion of male dropouts of, both races who returned, the gradua- 
tion rate of males eventually is likely to be as high as oj exceed that of 
the. females. This and other .questions raised in this report hopefully will 
be answered when data from the fourth follow-up survey, conducted between 1979 
and .1980, ar$ analyzed. 
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SPECIFICATION OF CLASSIFICATION VARIABLES 

t 

r, t 

Five classificatipn variables, used to ' define .basic subpopulations of 
^interest, arc sex, high school program, race, ability, and socioeconomic 
status. The second follow-up survey included an effort to collect basic 
classification information which had been reported as missing in prior NLS 
Capsule Descriptions. Significant reductions in missing data were achieved. 
Sixteen sample members wefe omitted fromfeex group comparisons because 
of missing classification data. High school program is defined by three 
categories: general, academic, »and vocational-technical (agricultural 
occupations, business or office occupations, distributive education, health 
occupations,, home economics occupations, and trade or industrial occupations) 
The classification was based upon the student's own indication of his or 
her hi$h school curricular program. If the student did not provide this 
information r the Student School Record Information Form, completed by the 
Survey Administrator, was used as a backup .source of data. Twenty-seven 
respondents could not be classified in this respect, and they were excluded 
from analyses involving high school program group comparisons. K Ethnicity 
(the race variable) consisted of four categories: white^ black, Hispanic, 

•(i.e., Mexican-American or Chicano, Puerto Rican, and other Latin American 

if- . 

origin), and other (Oriental, American Indian, etc.). Ethnic codes were 
missing from 19 sample members.. For purposes of these analyses, results 
were reported separately for whites, blafc^s, anc Hi,spanics. The remaining 
category, a residual one, was too heterogeneous in ethnic mixture to allow 

•for meaningful separate analyses and reporting. The Hispanic group was 
relatively small in p 901) and posed sample-size problems for some of the 
analyses, but it was felt that this group was homogeneous enough' to allow 

^o^tfsdltft' analyses'. ' " ' r ' r ""' ' tf . * 1 

The general academic ability index was derived from four base-year 
"Test Bodk" scores: vocabulary, reading, letter groups, and mathematics. 
Factor analysis of the test scores revealed a basis for constructing a 
composite score measuring general ability by forming an equally weighted 
linear composite of these four tests. Each test added to the composite was 
standardized to a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10. This summed 
continuous ability score Was -then classified into a high, middle, or low 
category depending upon whether the score was rn the Highest, middle two, 
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or lowest quartile. The cutting poihts for defining these quartiles were 
based upon a weighted estimate of the test score composite standard devia- 
tion and the assumption that the weighted frequency distribution was nor- 
mally distributed. However, because low socioeconomic students were over- 
sampled and socioeconomic status (SES) is correlated with ability; more 

'■3 

than 25 percent of t|ie sample members fell into the lowest quartile of the 
ability composite. This is because the weighted estimate of the quartile 
takes into consideration that low SES (and low-ability) students were 
oyersampled and gives an estimate of the population distribution parameters 
for the senior class of 1972. However, sipce the sample was overrepresented 
with low SES (and low-ability) members, it would be expected that more 
members of the sample itself would be in the lowest quartile. Finally, a 
substantial number of sample members (6,180) did not have test scores. 
Most of these sample members were from the "resurvey" group who did not 
originally participate during their senior year when testing was conducted 

* s 

in the schools. 

The SES is ^another derived index. This index was based upon a composite 
score involving five components: father's education, mother's education, 
parental income, father's occupation, and a household items index. These 
components were first subjected to a factor analysis that revealed a common 
fact.or with approximately equal weights for each of the five components. A 
continuous measure of, SES was then computed for each respondent by averaging 
the u standardized components. The continuous SES score was then assigned to 
a high, middle, or low category depending on whether it fell in the highest 
quartile, middle two quartiles, or lowest quartile. The cutting points for 
the quartiles were based upon the population SES distribution, estimated by 
using sample weights. Since schools located in low-income areas and schools 
with high proportions of minority group enrollments were oversampled, more 
than 25 percent of the sample members fell into- the lowest quartile. There 
were 205 individuals who could not be classified by SES. 
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The following tahle$ are based on weighted* data, from NLS students 






' who returned all three follow-up questionnaires, with a total n in most 






situations of 19,015 cases. In some instances, such as when controlling 


- 




for ability or a student's educational plans when still in high school, • 






the tptal n is sopaewhat smaller than this due to missing data in the base- 






year survey. 






On occasion the number in a subgroup, such as Hispanics in the higher 


\ 




ability quartile who went to college (see Table 1.2), is below 20* In all* 




such instances, the number rather than the percentage of students in each 






category of. the dependent variable is given. For clarification, these 
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numbers are always presented in parentheses. 
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Tab.le 1.1. —First-tine enrollments from 1972 through 1976 by sex, race, SES, ability, 

high school curriculum! and college plans _ 



Time of first enrollment 



Totals 





** 










Groups - 


Never 
enrolled 


1972 


1973 


' 1974 


1975* 



1976 



Percent 

L 



Unweighted 
n 



Total 



.48.6 41.3 3.7 2.7 2.2 1.5 



4i 



10010 



19015 



Sex 



Males 


45.6 


'43.2 


4.2 


3.3 


2.2 


1.5 j 


100.0 


9164 




females 






j . i. 


0 1 


9 9 


Xr « D | 


100 0 


9851 




Race M ; 




J 








I 








Blacks 


53.3 


33.7 


4.4 


3.9 


2.8 


2.0 


100.1 


2485 




Whites 


47.2 


43.1 


3.7 


2.5 


2.1 


1.4 : 


100.0 






Hispanics j 








*. • o 




7. A 


100 0 


■ 787 




Other 

i 


56.7* # 


33.2 


'3.0 


3.9 


2.1 


1.0 


99.9 


893 




SES i 




















Lowest quartile 


69.3 


21.9 


2.5 


Z.J 


O O 
. 1. 1 


1 . / 


QQ Q 

. y 




- 




53.2 


36.6 


3.8 


2.7 


2.3 


1.5 


100.1 


9141 




Highest quartile ; 


18.7 


70.3 


4.7 


' 3.0 


2.0 


1.3 


loolo 


4475 




Ability 1 













i 


1 






Lowest quartile 


75.9 


15.7 


2.6 


2.4 


2.1 


1.4 


100.1 


3776 




Middle quartiles 


49.6 


'38.8 


4.1 


2.9 


2.8 


1.8 


100.0 


6014 




Highest quartile 


i9.0 


72.0 


4.3 


2.5 


1.4 


0.8 


100.0 

1 


3669* 




> * 
High school curriculum 




















i 

General * 

i 


63.4 


25.1 


3.5 


3.1 


3.2 


1.8 


100.1 


6083 




Academi£ r j 


19.5 


70.4 


4.6 


2.8 


1.6 


1.2 


100.1 


8178 




Vocational j 


79.7 


12.0 


2.6 


2.1 


2.0 


1.7' 


100.1 


4622 





(continued) 

Percentages are based on weighted data for students who returned ••s 1 !.. hree follow-up 
questionnaires. 

Includes some students (less than 1 percent of the total sample) who attended college 
for a short period of time but were not enrolled any October between 1972 and 1976. . 
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Table 1. I.— First-time enrollments from 1972 through 1976 by sex, race, SES, ability, 
high school curriculum, and co.llege plans — Continued 





Time of. first enrollment* 


Totals 


Groups 


Never 
-enrolled 


iy I z 


17/ J 


107A 1 
17 / *♦ | 


1 

X7 / J | 


1 7 / O 


* 

fCltCIIL 


Unweighted 
n 


Educational plans 

ids 

after high school 






• 


\ 










Neither planned nor 
wanted to attend 
college 


85. 


3.5 


2.3 


1.5 


2.4 


1.0 


100.1 


1713 


Wanted but did not 
plan to attend 


75.9 


9.1 


3.6 


4.2 


4.3 


2.9 ' 


* 

100.0 


1124 


Planned but did not 

W1UL LO ILLCUU . 


53.9 

* 


35.9 


S.9 


3.3 


0.8 


2.3 


m 100.1 


204 


Both wanted and 
planned to attend 


13 8 


76.4 


4.4 


2.7 


1.6 


1.0 


99.9 


5582 


Race by sex 


















Black sales ■ '. 


55.0 


32.7 


3.7 


5*2 


1.J 


1.6 


99.9 


1002 


Black females 


51 . 9 


34.4 


'4.9 


2.9 


3.6 


2.:' 


99.9 


1483 


White males 


. ~ 43.8 


45.0 


4.4 


3.1 


" 2.2 


1.5 


100. 0 


7311 


White females 


50.8 


41.1 




1.9 


1.4 


100. 0 


75J6 


Hispanic males 


- *52.0v 

1 




3.5 


2.9 


2.4 


100.0 


390 


Hispanic females 


'60 . 1 


28.8 


2.7, 


2,1 


4.0 


2.3 


.00.0 


^ 397 * 


Race by sts 


i 






t 










Lowest SES qua r tile 


















Blacks 


! An q 

OU . 7 


25.9 


3.3 


4.0 


3.2 


2.6 


99»9 


1570 


Whites 


| 73.7 


19.6 


2.2 


1.5 


1.8 


1.2 


100.0 


2940 


Hispanics 


i 60.4 


28.1 


2.5 


3.1 


2.9 


3.0 


100.0 


508 


Middle SES quartiles 


















Blacks 


, 44.7 


42.7 


6.4 


3.4 


1.9 


0.9 


100.0 


766 


Whites 


\ 53.6 


36.4 


3.7 


2.6 


2.2 


1.6 


j 100.1 


7699 


Hispanics 


50.9 


36.6 


3.4 


2.9 


4.8 


1.4 


. . ioo.o 


232 ■ 


Highest SES quartiie 














I 




Blacks 


21.7 


64.4 


3.7 


5.1 


4.1 


1.0' 


, 100.0 


134 


•Whites 


18.3 


70.8 


4.7 


2.9 


2.0 


1.4 


1 100.1 


4174 


Hispanics 


j 41.6 


48.6 


6.0 


CO 


1.9 


1.8 


i 99.9 


45 



Percentages are based on weighted data for students who returned ail three foilou-u^ 



questionnaires . 

<ttt 

Attending refers to highest level of education "would 1 
attain," including anything from junior College to prp:ess 
and B) 



ike to attain" and "plan to 
ional school (see BQ29A 
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Table^ 1*1. --First- time enrollments from 1972 through 1976 by sex, race, SES, ability, t 
high school curriculum, and college plrfns— Continued 



Groups 



Time of first enrollment 



' Totals 



Never 
enrolleji 



1972 


>1973 


'1974 


1975 



1976" 



Percent* Un « ei « hted 



Ability by race 

Blacks 

Lowest quartile 
Middle quartiles" 
Highest quartile 

Whites ' 
. Lowest quartile 
Middle quartiles 
Highest quartile 

Hispanics 

Lowest quartile 
Widdle quartiles 
Highest quartile 



i 



65.6 
30.7 
■ 8.7 

79^6 
50.9 
19.4 



22.8 
55.7* 
80.5 



3.9 


3.3 


•2.8. 


1.6 


100.0 


1058 




3.0 


3.6 


3.6 


100.1 


" 453 


5.4 


4.4' 


0.0 


i.o i 


100.0 


' 59 



13.0' 


2.4 


2.0 


1.7 


1.4 ! 


100.1 ' 


2090 


37,8 


Vl 


2.8 


2.8 


i 

1.7 J 


100.1 „ 


5123 


71.7 


4.3 


2.4 


1.4, 


0.8-L 


100.0 


* 34,32 



65.9 


24.8 


2.6 


2.2 


2.9 


1.6 : 


100.0 


334 




44.7 


46.7 


2.9 


1.9 


2.1 


1.6 ' 


99.9 


198 




38.4 


48.1 


8.8 


2.4 


2.2 


0.0 ; 


99.9 


29 




79.5 


13.2 


2.3 


1.6 


1.8 


i 
t 

i 

\L.6 " 


100 . o ■ 


1864 


V 


77.3 


14.9 


2.4 


2.3 




1.1 


99.9 


1593 




53.8 


30.1 


4.2 


5.8 


4.1 


^2.1. 


100\ 1 


311 


f 


67.3 


23.5 


2.3 


2.4 


2.9 


1.7 


100.1 


1461 


1 


53.2 


35.3 


4.0 


2.8 


2.8 


1.9 


100.0 


3250 




24.2 


61.8 


6.0 


3.7 


2.8 


1.6 


100.1 


1302 




















/ 


37.4 


53.4 


,3.3 


3.6 


1.2 


1.1 


100.0 


404 





SES by ability 

Lowest abilit y 
quartile 

Lowest SES quartile 

Middle SES quartiles 

H^hest SES quart 

Middle ability 
\ quartiles 

Lowest SES quarti 

Middle SES quartiles! 

Highest SES quartile 

Highest ability 
quartile 

Lowest SES quartile 

Middle SES quartiles 

Highest S2S quartile 




27.0 
7.0 



63.3 
84.8 



4.2 
4.7 



2.8 
1.9 



1.8 

1.0 



0.9 
0.6 



100.0 
100.0 



1635 
1630 



Percentages are based on weighted data for 
questionnaires. 



students who returned all three follow-up 
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Table 1.2.— First- time enrollments in Octot.-r 1972 in two-' or four-year colleges, 
by sex, race, SES, ability, high school curriculum, and college plans 



J 


■ r 

v "Type of college \ 


Totals . 


Grouos 


• Two- 


Four- 


-Type 


•V 

Percent 


Unweighted 




year" 


year 


unknown 




Totbl 


^9.6 


. 68.6 " 


1.8 


100.0 ' 


7973 














Males < 


9Q 7 


68 7> 


.1.7 


100.1 


4036 


Females 


' 29.6 


68:5 


1.9 1 

• 


100.0 


3937 


Race 






1 




* 


Blacks 


OU ft 


x 73 .7 


1.5 ? 


100.0 


834 


Whites 

WW ^ v w M 






1 7 


' 100.0 


65.45 


Hispanics 


50.0 


46.5 


• 3.5 


100.0 


262' 


Other 


36.3 


60. «' 


2.9 


uw.o 


330 


SES 


• 




* 


\ 




Lowest quartile 






• 2.4 


99.9 ' 


1227 


Middle Quart iles 


' 34.3 


63.5 


2.1 


• . 99.9 


3523 


Highest quartile 


22.5 


76.4 




100.0 


3213 


Ability 












Lowest ouart ile 




4fi 


4 6 


100. 1 


640 


Middle quartiles 


! 38.7 

i 


'59.6 . 


1.8 


100.1 


2387 


Highest quartile 


17.9 


81.3 


0.8 


, loo ;o 


2658 


High school curriculum 








j ^ 




General * $ 


49.0 


48.2 


2.8 


100.0 


1569 


. Academic 


21.9 


76.8 


1.3 


100.0 


5782 


Vocational 


56.6 


• 39.5 


3 .'9 


100.0 


594 



* ' ' (continued) 

Percentages are brfsed on weighted data for students who returned all three 
follow-up questionnaires. 

• \ 
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Table 1 .2.— First-time enrollments* in 0ctobfr£r972 in two- or four-year colleges, 
by sex, race,^SES, ability, high school curriculum, and college plans— Continued' 



* 4 Groups 



Educational plant 

after high tchool 

Neither planned nor 
wanted to attend - 
college 

Wanted but did not 
plan to attend 

Planned but did 
not. want to attend 

Both wanted and 
planned to attend 



Type of college 



Two- 
year 



Four- ! Type 
year f unknown 



Race by sex 
Black males 
Black females 
White sales 
White females 
Hispanic sales 
Hispanic females 



» Race by SES — 

lowest SES gear tile 

Blacks 
" Whites 

Hispanics 
Middle SES quartiles 

Blacks 

Whites 

Hispanics. 
Highest SES quartile 

Blacks 

Whites 
* 

Hispanics 



7S.3 
,52.1 
62.5 
24.4 



20.8 
39.6 
37.5 
74.4 



3.9 
8.1 
0.0 
1.2 



27.7 
"22.8 
28.6 
29.8 
54.5 
44.1 



70.7 
75.8 
69.9 
'68.5 
42.3 
51.8 



1.6 
1.4 
1.6 
1.8 
3.1 
4.1 



27.3, 


71.3 


1.4 


100.0 


406 


39.6 


58.5 


1.9 


100.0 - 


592 


49.2 


46.9 


4.0 


100.1 


148 


21.6 


76.8 


1.6 


100 0 


334 


34.5 


63-3 


2.2 


100.0 


2936 


49.0 


48.2 


2.9 


100.1 


90 



! 



25 


5 


72 


9 


1 


6 


100.0 


92 


22 


1 


76 


8 


1 


1 


100. 0 


3009 


57 


1 


39 


0 


3 


9 


100.0 


24 



Totals 



Percent 



100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 



100. 0 
100.0 
100.1 
100.1 
99.9 
100.0 



Unweighted 
n 



59 
104 
70 
4274 



315 
519 
3401 
3144 

117 



(continued) 



Percentages are based on weighted data for students who returned all three 
follow-up questionnaires. 

Vttendmg refers to highest level of education "would like to attain" and 

/ P »SL! tta i B i , % inc * udin * anythin 3 from junior college to professional school 
(see BQ29A and B) . j 
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Table 4*2.— •First-time enrollments in October 1972 in two- or four-year colleges, ^ 
by sex, ra.ce, SES, ability, high school curriculum, and college plans — Continued 



Groups 



type of college 



Two- 
year 



Four- 
year 



Type 
unknown 



Totals 



Percent 



Unweighted 
n 



r Ability by race 
, Blacks 

Ldwest quartile 
Middle quartiles 
- Highest quartile 
Whites 

LoweslT^a rt i le 
Middle qdartiles 
Highest quartile 
rispanicfs 
ESwest quartile 
Middle quartiles 
Highest quartile 



SE£>by ability 

/ Lowest ability 
quartile 

Lowest SES quartile 

Middle SES quartiles 

Highest SES quartile 

Middle ability 
quartiles 

Lowest SES quartile 

Middle SES quartiles 

Highest SES quartile 

Highest ability 
quartile 

^Lowest. SES quartile 
Middle SES quartiles 
Highest SES quartile 



32.0 


66.1 


1.9 


100.0 


242 


1 O / 

18.4 


79.9 


1.6 


<\<\ n 

99 . 9 


OCT 

251 


10,1 


89.9 


0.0 


100.0 


48 


55.5 


• 38.8 


5.8 


100.1 "Y 


' 281 


39.9 


58.3 


1.8 


100.0 J> 


> i.959 - 


17.7 


81.5 


0.8 


100.0 


2474 


64.5 


30.2 


5.3 


• 

• 100.0 


79 


52.1* 


45.8 


2.1 


100.0 


94 


(2) 


(14) 


(0) 


100. 0 


16 



45 


7 


-50.6 


3.6 


99. 


9 


259 


48 


3 


45.3 


6.4 


100 


0 . 


276 


57 


2 


40.5 


2.2 


99 


9 


104 



34 


9 


63y0 


2.1 


100 


0 , 


377 


42 


.1 


55.7 


2.2 


' 100 


0 


1187 


35 


2 


63.7 


1.0 


99 


9 


823 



28.5 


70 


6 




9 


100. 


0 


220 


24.1 


75 


.1 


0 


9" 


100. 


0 


1050 


11.7 


87 


.6 


0 


7 


100 


0 


1388 



Percentages are based 
follow-up questionnaires. 



on weighted data for students who returned all three 
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Table 1.3.— Delayed entrants (first-time" enrollments after October 1972) in two- 
or four-year colleges, by sex, race, SES, ability, high school curriculum 
\ And college plans 



Type of college 



Groups 


Two- 
year 


Four- 
year . 


Type'X 
unknowl 




* 

Percent 


Unweighted 
n 


Total 


50.2 47.8 • 2.0 




100.0 1889 


Sex 

Males * 

Females 


48.6^ 49.7 lY 
52.2 45.5 A. 3 


100.0 1011 
100.0 878. 


Race 0 
Blacks 
~ Whites ^ 
Hispanics 
Other 


46.6 51.5 1.9 
^9.7 48.5 1.8 
70.2 29.8 0.0 
50.6 42.3 7.1 


100.0 310_^ 

100.0 1392 \ 

I 

100.0 _ 98 
100.0 89 



Totals 



Lowest quartile 


48.8 


49.7 


i 

1.5 * i 


/ 100.0 


^6 


Middle quartiles j 


52.8 


44.8 


2.4 : 


100.0 


532 


Highest quartile. 


*46.3 


52.1 


1.6 ! 

* 


roo.o 


474 


. 

Ability 


• 




i 

r \ 




Lowest quartile 


63.2 

• 


33.2 


3.7 


100.1 


-333 


Middle quartiles 


51.8 


46.2 


2.0 


100.0 


682 


Highest quartile 


32.7 


6*.l 


2.3 ' 


100.1 


. 334 


High school curriculum 




40.5^ 








General 


| 58.1 




1.4 


100.0 


676 


Academic , 


! 37.2 


o0.7 


2.1 


100.0 


807 


Vocational 


63.8 


33.3 


2.9 * 


100.0 


396 



(continued) 

JU 

Percentages are based on ^eirhtcl data for students who returned all three 
follow-up questionnaires. 

NOTE.— Sample restricted to respondents who were not enrolled in academic 
programs in October 1972; delayed entrants include all first-time enrollments 
in academic programs between October 1973 and October 1976. 
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» 
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• 


Table *1.3 t — Delayed entrants (first 


-time enrollments after 


October 1972)' in two- / 




or four-year colleges, by sex, race, 


SES, ability, high 


school curriculum 




and college plans 

_ ?# _ 


--Continued 










Type 


of CO 


liege' 


Tot 


als 






Groups 


Two- i 
year f 


Four- 
yea r 


i 


TvDe 
unknown 


* 

* Percent 


Unweighted 
n 


* 




Educational plans 


































1 


• afttr high school 














* 




Neither planned nor 


















wanted to attend 


















* college 




LL A 




J.J 


100. 0 


122 






\ Want^H huf HiH nnr 

■ "dUkCU UUb uiu not 


















plan to attend 


49.9 ' 


48.4 




1.7 


100.0 








Planned but did not 
















- 


want to attend 


48.2 


48.5 




> ^3.3 


100.0. 


24 






do in w«nicu ana 














• 




planned to attend 


42.6 


55^1 




2.3 


100.0 


547 






■ Race bv« sex 










p 








Black nales 


43. 7 


SA 7 




2.1 


i aa a 
1UU . u 


116 




V 




HO • D 


AO 7 




* •* 
1.7 


1 AA A 

1UU.U \ 


"* in/. 
ly*» 








AA 7 


AO fl 




i e 
L.J 


1 AA A 

100 . 0 






* 




SI 1 


Lfi 7 

HO . / 




*) *) 


1 AA A 


593 






Hispanic males 


63.5 


JU . J 




o a 


1 AA A 


53 


« 




HisDanic f^mal^*; i 


77 .8 


LL . «t 




U .0 


1 AA A 

1UU . u 








! 

Race by SES 
















i 


Lowest SES quartile 


















Blacks 


47.6 


51.7 




0.7 


100.0 


195 






wnites 


45 . 9 


52.5 




I . o 


100.0 


193 






Hi span ics 


67.9 


1? l 

J£ . X 




0.0 


100.0 


61 






niaaie btb quart lies 














• 




DiacKs 


JO . D 


45 .0 




4.0 


100. l^ 


99 






Whites | 


52.6 


45.5 




1.9 ' 


100.0 


754 






1 

Hispanics j 


73.9 


26.1 




0.0 ' 


100. 0 


31 






Highest SES quartile ' 














• 




Blacks . j 


(4) 


(10) 




(0) 




14 






Whites | 


46.1 


52.: 




1.7 f 


99.9 


441 ^ 






Hispanics j 


(40 


(2) 




(0) j 




6 






* 










(continued) 






Percentages are based 


on veightec 


1 data 


for 


students 


who returned ^11 three 






foilow-up questionnaires. 




































Attending refers to highest level of educa 


tion "would like to attain" and 






plan to attain" including anything 


from „ 


unior college 


to professional 


• 




school (sfce BQ29A and B). 

• 
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Table 1.3.-- Delayed entrants (first-time enrollments after October 1972) in two- 
or four-year colleges, by sex, race, SES, ability, high school curriculum, 
' and college plans— Continued 







Totals 










, Groups 

• 


Two- 
year 


Four- 
year 


Type 
unknown 


* 

Percent 


Unweighted 
n 


Ability by race ^ ! 
Blacks / 
Lowest quart ile * 


54.1 


' 44.7 


1.1 


• 

99.9 ' 


121 


Middle quartiles 


40.6 


57.6 


1.8 


100.0 


63 


Highest quartile 


(0) 


(5) 


(1) 




6 


Whites 










Lowest quartile 


in 7 


y • 


3.0 


99.9 

i 


155 . 


Middle quartiles 




A 

I 


1.9 


99.9 


563 


Highest quartile 




fib 1 


2.2 


, 100. 0 

1 


O AO 

308 


nispamcs - 








1 




Lowest quartile 


66.6 


33.4 


0.0 


! loo. o 

l 


•38 


Middle quartiles 


64.1 


35.9 


0.0 


100.0 


20 


Highest quartile 


(1) 


(4) 


(0) 




5 


> ■ 

SES by ability 












Lowest ability 
iquartile 








1 




Lowest SES quartile 


57.8 


40.9 


1.3 


100.0 


153 


Middle SES quartiles 


62.8 


30.0 


7.2 


100.0 


131 


Highest SES quartile 


74.8 ' 


25.2 


o.o 


100.0 


48 


Middle ability 
quartiles 


V 






• 




Lowest SES quartile 


47.0 


52.2 


0.8 


100.0 


128 


.Middle SES quartiles 


53.5 


44.6 


1.9 ' 


100.0 


376 


Highest SES qualtile 
I 


j 51.3 


45.8 


2.9 


100.0" 


178*1 


Highest ability 
quartile 


1 

i 

1 










Lowest SES quartile 


13.9 


83.2 


2.9 


1 100. 0 


38 


Middle SES quartiles 


34.3 


63.2 


2.5 


100.0 


164 


Highest SES quartile 


j 35.5' 


62.7 


; 1.8 


1 100.0 


132 



Percentages are based on 
follow-up questionnaires. 



weighted data for students who returned all three 



Table 2*1*--Full*time and part-time undergraduate enrollments, by year and 
v type of college 



Type of college 


1972 


$973. 


1974 


1975 * 


1976 


Two-year colleges 




i 


• 




. . 


Full-time 
Part-time 

• 


27.2 
i 2.7 


23.9 
4.3 


10.7 
4.8 


7.4 
6.3 


8.6 
11.3 


Foiir-year colleges - - 








f 




Full-time 
Part-time 


67.3. 
1.3 


68.3 
2.7 


79.7 
3 9 


78.5 
6 3 


65.8 
13 4 


Type of college 
undetermined 












/ Full-time; 
Part-time, 


1.4 
0.1 


0.6 
0.2 


0.8 
0.2 


1.3 
0.3 


0.5 
0.4 


(Total: Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.1 


^0.1 


100.0 


^ ' Unweighted n 


7,690 


6,804 


6,347 


6,\J00 


3,098 



Percentages are 'based on weighted data for students who returned all 
three follow-up questionnaires, with cases missing information on 
part-time or full-time status exjcluded. 
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Table 2.2.— Percentage pert-time of all first-time enrollments each year, by 

type of college entered 

. I I | I 



Enrollment 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


- - - 7 -i 

Two-year college 
enrollments 


9.1 * 
(2,270) 


32.9 
(302) 


43.2 
• ^(215) 


56.5 
(237) 


62.6 
(165) 


Four-year college 


1.9 


15.5 


19.1 


43.9 


40.0 


enrollments 


(5,304) 


(319) 


(274) 


(167) 


' (107) 


. All first-time 
enrollments 


4.2 
(7,690) 


24.5 
, (633) 


30.2 
(500) 


51.1 
(414) 


53.7 
(274) 



Figures in parentheses .are the unweighted n's. Percentages of part-time 
students are based on weighted data for those who returned all three 
follow-pp questionnaires. • 



Totals include some cases for whom type of college is unknown. 
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Tatjle 2,3.— Number of fall terms attended part-time by the number of terms enrolled 



1 \ 

Number of terns 
attended 
part-time 


k Number of 


fall terms enrolled 


All 

undergraduates 


One 


Two 


Three 


Four 


FjLve 


None Ut ^ 


72,0 


7i.l 


68.5 


88.8 


71.8 


77.4 


One " • 


28.0 


18.1 


20.4 


7.4 


19.4 


16.6 


TWo 
Three 


0 


10.8* 


. 7.9 
3.2 


2.7 
0.8 


5.0 
2.1 


4.6 
1.0 


Four 








0.3 


1.1 


0.3 


Five 










0.7 


0.1 


* ** 
- Total: Percent 


100.0 


100.0 


100.. 0 


100.0 


100.1 


100. '0 


Unweighted n 

i 


1,768 


. 1,525 


1,314 


3,34*6 


1,360 i 

! 


9,313 



Means full-tinu on,ly 



Percentages are based on weighted data for students who returned all three 
follow-up questionnaires) with cases missing information on part-time or 
full-time status excluded. 
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Table 2.4. -.-Number of fall terms attended part-time by number of terms enrolled 

(October 1972 entrants only) » 



Number of terms 


'Ni 




fall terms 


enrolled 




attended 
part-time 


One 


yber of 

I Two 

i 


1 

Three ! 


Four 


Five 


All 

undergraduates 


None 


91.8 


78.5 1 


69.8 


89.4 


71:8 


82.5 


One 


8.2 


16.7 

/ ' 


21.4 


7.0 


19.4 


12.6 


Two 




4.8 


7.5 


2.5 


5.0 


• 

3.6 


Three 1 






1.3 


0.7 


2.1 


0.9 


Four 




/ 

( 




0.3 


1.1 


0.3 


Five 










0.7 


0.1 

i 


Total:" Percent 

i 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


99.9 


1 

100.1 


i 

100.0 . 


Unweighted n 


885 


1,030 


1,021 


3,201 


1,360 


7,497 



Means full-time only 



Percentages are based on weighted data for students v;ho returned all three 
follow-up questionnaires, with cases missing information on part-time or 
full-time status excluded. 
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Table 2.5.— Percentage part-time undergraduate enrollments, by year and 

background characteristics 



- 


1972 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


All students 


■ A. 2 * 
(7,690) 


7.2 
(6,804) 


8.8 
(6,347) 


12.9 
(6,100) 


25.1 
(3,098) 


Sex 












Males 


3.8 
(3,868) 


7.2 
t3,487") 


8.6 
(3,354) 


12~.4 
(3,224) 


22.0 
(1,760) 


Females 


4.6 
(3,822) 


7.2 
(3,317) , 


9.1 . 
T2,993) 


(2,8^6) 


29.7 
(1,338) 


Race 










- 


Blacks 


4.0 
(800) 


8.0 
(689) 


. 8.4 
(696) 


14.6' 
(652) 


23.4 
(390) 


Whites 


4.0 
(6,315) 


7.1 
(5,609) 


8.8 
(5,181) 


12.3 
(4,991) 


25.2 
(2,410) 


Hispan: cs 


7.1 
(251) 


10.2 
(213) 


13.1 
i (190) 


24.2 
(180) 


33.3 
-(133) 


Other 


5.4 
(322) 


7.0 
(291) 


7.1 
(278) 


13.1 
(275) 


20.9 
(165) 


SES 












Lowest quartile 


3.7 
(1,182) 


8.4 ** 9.8 
(993) (881) 


18.3 
(868) 


29.1 
(553) 


Middle quartiles - 


5.4 
(3,376) 


8.1 
(2,957) 


10.0 
(2,706) 


'14.8 
(2,589) 


27.5 
(1,340) 


Highest quartile 


3.3 
^(3,128) 


6.0 
(2,849) 


7.4 
(2,750) 


9.6 
(2,635) 


21.0 
(M98) 


Ability 










• 


Lowest quartile, 


7.3 
(602) 


17.2 
(502) 


16.7 
(444) 


23.0 
(441) 


32.4 
(303) 


Middle quartiles 


f 

5.7 
(2,3110 


9.0 
(2,009) 


12.3 
(1,815) 


17.7 
(1,770) 


27.2. 
(1,040) 


Highest quartile 


2.3 
(2,606) 


4.4 
(2,401) . 


5.1 
(2,282) 


8.5/ 
(2,174./) 

1 


20.7 
(920) 



(continued) 



Figures i rentheses are the unweighted n's. Percentages are based on 
weighted datw .or students who returned all three follow-up questionnaires. 




Table 2.5*— Percentage part-time undergraduate enrollments , by year and 
background characteristics— Continued 





1 Q79 


1 Q7^ 


1 Q7A 




1 Q7<* 


HigK school curriculum 












General 


7.1 * 


11.7 


"* 13.0 


19.6 


29.7 




(1,501) 


(1,218) 


(1,099) 


(1,117) 


(745) 


'Acactemjc^ 


2.7 


• 5.3 


6.6 


9.2 


21.0 , 


(5,602) 


(5,086^ 


(4,812) 


(4,542) 


(2,018) 


' Vocational . * 


10.5 


17:7 


23.4 


35.2 


39.2. 




(571) 


>(490) 


(.414) 


(422) 


(324) 


Aaucaiiona i pians 












after high school 




-? 








weiLner planned nor 












wanted to attend 


17.6 


28.0 


27.0 


47.2 


44. 6^— 


. . collegte 


(58) 


(61) 


(55) 


' (78) 


(65) 


Wanted but did not 


15.4 


21.6 


19.8 


32.8 


41.4 


plan to attend a 


, (101) 


(tfl) . 


.(111) 


(117) 


(101) 


Planned but did not* 


8.6 


7.3 


15.6 


20.5 


37.5 


want to attend 


• (67) 


(40) 


(38) v 


(33) 


(27> 


Both wanted and 


3.3 


5.6 


7.4 


10.2 


20.7 


planned to attend 


(4,177) 


(3,756) 


(3,461) 


• (3,254) 


(1,498) 



Figures in parentheses are the unweighted n's. Percentages are based on 
weighted data for students who returned all three follow-up ^questionnaires . \ 
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Table 2 6 -Employment, marital, ami residential status of part-time and full-time undergraduate enrollments' and / 

noncnrollments , by year and sex \ 





1972 

Ma 1 es | Fcma 1 es 


1973 


1974 


i 


7 /!> 


•1976 


Status 

v 


■\ Hales 


Females 


Hales 


Females 


Hales 


Females 


Hales 


Fcau is 






















Enrol le«X ful l~t Jae 


39.0 A 32.9 
(3 t 72«f 1 (3,662) 


44.1 
(3,246) 


42-. 9 
(3,079) 


45.0 
(3,071) 


45.4 
(2,728) 


49.9 
(2,82S) 


52.3 
(2,499) 


54.6 
(1,378) 


si: 8 

(958) 


Kn rolled part~i)Mc 


75.7 69.7 
(139) (160) 


84.4 
(241) 


80.1 
(238) 


92.9 
(283) 


80.2 
(265) 


88.2 
(398) 


83.1 
(377) 


89.5 
v382) 


86.2 
(379) 


Not enrol led 


/8.4 64.3 
(5,124) (5,910) 


81.3 
(5,445) 


69.8 
(6,3*3) 


88.1 
(5,809) 


68.9 
(6,852) • 


90.6 
(5 9351 


70.9 
(S *}69) 


87.6 
(7,389) 


70.7 r 
(8,504) 


Prrcent aurried 




















Enrolled full-time 




2.0. 
(3,089) 


2.7 
(2,931) 


4.1 
(2,934) 


5.2 
(2,649) 






13.7 
-(i',366) 


1 ft y\ 

(953) 


Enrol led part-time 


• 


8.4 
(224) 


15.6 
<222) 


16.3 
(273) 


19,5 
(253) 






25.8 
(380) 


31.9' 
(375) 


Nut enrol led 




15.2 
(4,730) 


34.2 
(5,645) 


24.4 
(5,364) 


43.6 
(6,512) 






37.5 
(7,365) 


51.2 
(8.483) 


Percent 1 iving with 

— 

parents 






































Enrolled full -time 




45.0 
(3,146) 


38.3 
(2,967) 


32.0 
(2,920) 


25.1 
(2,641). * 


t 




29.4. 
(1 ,3Y2) 


27.0 
(934) 


Enrol led pari -l ime 

\ 




63.7 
(238) 


60.8 
« (234) 


54.5 
(27J) 


54.0 
(254) 






3S.£' 
(374) 


35.1 
(371) 


Not euro 1 led 




58.7 
(5,040) 


49.3 
(5,972) 


47.5 
(5,335) 


37.9 
(6,467) 




* 


31.1 
(7,174) 


24.5 
v {8,286) 



rigures in parentheses arc the unweighted it's. Petcentages are based on weighted data for students who returned all 
three follow "Up quest i onus ires . * 



Work status is based on the activity stale variables ACT472-ACT476. 



z 



Marital and residential status are available onty for the years 1973 (FQ/A,/FQ4), 1974 (SQ10S, SQ3), and 1976 

\ 



s: 



Table 3. i. --Time of dropout for first-time enrollments in October 1972, by background 

• .characteristics 





Status as of* October 1976 




Groups 


First, time dropped out 


Continuous 

attendance 

* 


BA Degree 

or. ^ 
bypass 


Totals 


1973 1974 1975 1976 


% ! n 


To&l 


* 

17.8 16,6 7.0 4.6 17.9 36.1 


100.0 -7,973 


Sex . V 1 . • 

Males ' 17.3 15.6 7.4 5.6 21.8 32.3 
Females" ■ 18.3 17.7 6.5 3.6 .' 13.6 .40-3 


101.0 4,036 
100.0 3,937 


Race 

- Blacki, 20.5 19.0 7.8 7.3 18.0 ' 27.5 
. Whites : 17.4 16.2 6.7 4.3 17.6 : 37.8 
Hispanics 24.5 21.6 10.5 7.9 22.0 13.4 

Others • ! 15.8 17.2 8.9 5.1 21.4 31.6 

i 


100_. 1 834 
100.0 6,545 
99.9 262 
100.0- 330 


SES , ■ 

Lowest quartile ; 24.9 22.4 8.0 5.6 14.7 '24.4 
Middle quartiies 20.4 18.4 7.6 4.7 16.7 ~^2.2 
Highest quartile : 12\9 13.0 6.0 4.2 20.1 43.7 

■ & — — ■ «- ' 


p- «e - 

100.0 1,227 
100.0, 3,523 
99.9 3,213 


Ability ' j 
Lowest quartile 28.9 27.8 7.7 7.2 16.8 11.6 
Middle quartiies , 21.4 19.?. 7.9 5.3 20.0 26.3 
Highest quartile \ 12^3 11.7 6.0 3.7 17.9 48.3 


!h 

•100.0 640 
100.1 2,387 
99.9 2;658 


High school ' # 

curriculujn \ 
( \ 

General 29.3 22.6 7.6 5.4 17.9 17.2 

Academic 13. A 14.0 6.6 4.4 18.2 43,4 

Vocational 32.0 27.0 9.1 3.i 14.5 12.4 


100.0 1,569 

100.0 5,782 

100.1 594 



(continued) 



If a student dropped out but returned and received a degree on schedule , he or 

she is classified as a degree holder. Also, persons are listed as "BA bypass" if 

they had no degree but wero enrolled in October 1976 in graduate or professional 
school . 
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Table 3.1. —Time of dropout for first- time enrollments in October 1972, by background 

characteristics — Continued 



t 

Groups 


."tatus as of October - 1976 


Totals 


First time 


dropped out 


Continuous 
attendance 


BA Degree 
or -j. 
bypass 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


% 


1 

I n 


Race by sex 


















Black ualas 


• 21.7 


20.5 


5.0 


7.2 


21.8 


23.9 


100:1 


315 


Black females 


19.6 


17.9 


9.8 


7.3 


15.2 


30,1 


99.9 


519* 


Wlute males 


16.7 


15.1 


7.5 


5.3 


21.7 


33.8 


100.1 


3,401 


White fem {^es 


18. f 


17.5 


5.9 


3.1 


12.9 


42-. 3 


99.9 


3,144 


Hispanic males 


25.7 


18.8 


12.5 


9.0. 




12.1 


100.0 


145 


Hispanic females 


22.9 


25.4 


7.9 


6.6 


. 22.1. 


15.2 


106.1 


117 




Race by SES 
Lowest SES quartile 
Lacks 
Whites 
Hispanics 
Middle SES quartiles 
Blacks 
Whites 
Hispanics 
Highest SES quartile 

Blacks 

Whites 
Hispanics 



25 ..6 
24.7 
23.5 



21.3 
22.6 
24.0 



7.1 
7.9 
12.7 



5.4 
4.8 
7.8 



15.9 




21,5 

20.3 
15.9 
20.3 

-1St3- 
20.1 
30.3 



24.8 
^27.5 
10 .'6 

; : 27.3 
33.3 
12.4 

•—39.3 
43.9 
30.0 



100.1 
100.0 
100.1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

-tOOrO- 
100.1 
•100.1 



406 
592' 
148 

334 
2,936 
90 



92- 

3,009 
24 



If a student dropped out but returned and received 
she is classified as a degree holder. Also, persons 
they had no degree but were enrolled in October 1976 
school. * . *», 



(continued) 

a degree on schedule, he or 
are listed as "BA bypass" if 
in graduate or professional 
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.1. — Time of dropout for first-time enrollments) in October 1972, by background 

characteristics— Continued 

\ 







Status as 


oi October 1976 








Groups* 


First time dropped \ut 


Continuous 
attendance 


BA Degree 
bypass 


Totals 


c 


1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


X 


n 


Ability by race 


















Blacks' 


















Lowest quartile 


23.4 


26.3 


9.0 


6.8 


20.3 


14.3 


100.1 


242 


hiddle quar^\i£S * 


18,3 


15.0 


9.0 


3.4 


17.8 


31.6 


100.1 


251 


Highest quArtile 


11.2 


3.7 


0.0 


5.6 


21.5 


58.2 


100.2 


48 


LTV - 

\ Whites 






# 








i 




\ Lowest quartile 


32.4 


28.2 


6*3 


6.8 


14.0 


12.3 


1 flfl A 

1UU .u 




ftiddlc quartiles' 


21.9 


' 19.7 


7.5 


4.8 


1Q Q 


26.1 


4 99-.9 


1,959 


Highest quartile 


12.5 


11.7 


6.1 


3.8 


17.5 


43.4 


100.0 


2,474 


Hispaoics 


















Lowe it qua r tile 


32.6 


29.7 


8.4 


9.0 


18.4 


1.9 


100.0 


79 


Middle quartiles 


19.3 


21.2 


10.4 


8.6 


26.6 


14.0 


ioo.i 


94 


Highest quartile 


(1) 


(1) 


~ (1) 


(0) 


(4) 


(9) 




16 


cto oy aoincy 








• 










Loveft ability 
quartile \ 


















Lowest SES qua r Ale 


31.6 


27.2 


7.5 


4.8 


16. 9< 


11.9 


99.9 


259 


Middle SES quartiles 


28.9 


31.0 


8.2 


7.2 


12.3 


12.3 


99.9 


276 


Highest SES quartile 


24.1 


21.8 


6.8 


12.0 


25.9 


9.5 


100.1 


104 


Middle ability 
...quartiles- 
















-.J 


Lowest SES quartile 


23.1 


24.1 


7.8 


7.8 


14.8 


-22.4 


100.0 ' 


377 


Middle SES quartiles 


23.7 


19.6 


8.3 


5.1 


17.7 


25.6 


100.0 


1,187 


Highest SES quartile 


17.6 


16.9 


7.3 


4.6 


25.0 
f 


28.6 


100.0 


823 


Highest ability 
. quartile 
















Lowest SES quartile 


17.0 


18.6 


7.4 


*4.4 


16.0 


36.6 


10C.0 


220 


Middle $ES quartiles 


14.9 


14.4 


6.9 


3.7 


17.7 


42.4 


100.0 


1,050 


Highest *SES quartile 


9.8 


8.8 


5.1 


3.7 


18.3 


54.3 


100.0 


1,383 



If a student dropped out but returned and received a "degree on schedule, he or 

she is classified as a degree holder. Also, persons are listed as "BA bypass" if 

they had no degree but were enrolled* in October 1976 in graduate or professional 
school . 
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Table 3.2.— Time of dropout for first-time enrollments in October 1972, by type of 

college attended and other cpntrols 



Croups 



Total 



* Two-year college 
Four-year college 

Race by type 
of colle ge 

Two-year 

Blacks 
\ Whiter 

Hispanics 
Four-year 

Blacks 



Hispanics 



Status as of October 1976 



First time dropped out 



1973 



1974 



1975 



1976 



Continuous 
attendance 



28.5 
13.3 



27.6 
11.7 



9.3 
5.8 



5.4 
4,3 



15.9 
18.7 



SES by type 
of college 

Two-year 

Lowest Cfuartile 
Middle quartiles 
'Highest quartile 

Four-year 

Lowest quartile 
Middle quartiles 
Highest quartile 



16. 


7 




6.9 


8 


0 


i ^ 


n 

V 


11.6 


5". 6 


L 


0 


17 


.6 


13.7 


8.1 


5 


1 



20\0 
18.0 

h.6 



18. * 
16.0 
9.7 



15.7 
12.8 
9.7 



T 



BA Degree 



or 



bypass 



13.3 
46.2 



Totals 



100.0 2,J335 
100.0 -5,503 



30.8 


33 


9 


10 


.4 


5 


5 


11.5 


7. 


9 


100.0 


217 


28.6 


26 


.9 


9 


.0 


5 


.0 


16.4 


14 


1 


100.0 


1,861 


31.2 


29 


.9 


11 


.4 


9 


.1- 


13.7 


4 


6 


99.9 


'U2 



34.5 
47.9 
23.9 



35.0 


32 


.4 


9 


6 


5.9 


9 


3 


7 


8 


100 


.0 


456 


28.9 


27 


:i 


8 


.9 


5>2 


15 


.6 


13 


6 


99 


.9 


1 ,185 


24.7 


24 


.9 


9 


.6 


5.5 


19 


.7 


15 


.6 


100 


.D 


• .691 



6.3 


5 j 18. 


i 


35.5. 


99.9 


745 


6.7 


4.5 17 


3 


42.6 


99.9 


2,26'8 


5.0* 


3.8\ 20 


0 


51.8 


100.0 


2,486 



99.9 602 
100.1 4.579 \ 
100.0 122 



(continued) 



If a student dropped out but returned and received <> degree on schedule,* hi or 

she. is ciassiiied as a degree holtier. Also, .persons are listed as "BA bypass' if 

they h?.d no degree but were enrolled in October 1976 in graduate or professiondl 
school. 
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Table 



3.2.— Time" of dropout for fimt-time enrollments in October 1972, by type 
f college attended and other controls— Continued 



of 





• Status as of October 1976 


\ 




Groups 


First time 


dropped out 


Continuous 
attendance 


BA Degree 


* Totals 




1973 


1974 


1975 


1976 


or 

bypass 


x 

h 


n 


SES by ability and 
type oi T college 






* 




























Tvo-year college 


















Lowest ability 


















quartile 
Lowest SES 




















* 














quartile 


44.1 


28.6 


9.9 


5.6 


5.6 


6.3 


100 .V 


117 


Middle SES 








• 






\ 




quartiles 


30.2 


38.9 


6.6 


5.6 


9.5 


9.1 


99.9 V 




Highest SES 


















quartile 


26.5 


25.1 


7.9 


11.5 


. 25.1 


4.0 


100 .1 


54 % . 


Middle ability 












V 


• 


)uartil«?s 


















> 

Lowest SES 












« 






quartile 


28.3 


38.0 


9.4 


8.6 


7.9 


7.9 


100.1 


129 


Middle SES 


















quartiles 
{Ii*hest SES 


31.3 


26.2' 


9.9 


5.6 


15.1 


11.9 


100.0 


484 


















quartile 


29-3 ' 


26.5 


8.4 


4.2 


21.3 


10.3 


100.0 


272 * 


Highest ability 










i 








quartile 


















Lowest SES 


















quartile 


23.4 


40. 1 


9.5 


5.9 




7 O 


xuO.O 


57^ 


Middle SES x 
quartiles 


















24.6 


22.9 


8.2 


6.0 


21 3 


17 n 


100.0 


"244 


Highest SES 


















quartile 


19.4 


19.0 


14.4 


5.6 


17.0 


24.7 


100.1 


164 


Four-year colleges 


















Lowest -afrtllTy — 














r 




















quartile 


















Lowest SES 


















quart i Le 


20.1 


24.7 


S.l 


4.4 


27.7 


17.9 


99.9 


131 


Middle SES 


















quartiles 


30.2 


18.0 


11.1 


8.5 


17.1 


15 1 


100.0 


129 


Highest SES 










26. ^ 








quartiles 


22.0 


18.3 


5.7 


13.3 


14.5 


100.0 


47 



If * student dropped 
she is classified as a 
t K ey had no degree but 
school. 



(continued) 

<vit but returned and received a degree on schedule, he or 
degree holder. Also, persons are Jistea as "BA bypass" if 
were enrolled in October 1976 in graduate or professional 
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Table 3.2.-- Time of dropout 



y 

for first-time e 



enrollments in October 1972, by type of 



college attended and other controls— Continued 



Status as of October 1976 



Groups 



First time dropped out 



1973 



1974 



1975 



1976 



Continuous 
attendance 



BA Degree 



or 



bypass 



Totals 



-Middle ability- 



quartiles 

Lowest SES 
t quart ile 

Kiddle SES 
quartiles 

Highest SES 
quart ile 

Highest ability 
quartile 

Lowest SES 
quartile 

Middle SES 
quartiles 

Highest SES 
qua rl^le 



20.7 * 16.2 
18.6 14.4 

4 

11.5 11.8 



5.6 7.3 
6.4 ' 4.7 
6.6 4.9 



19.1 
19.2 
26.3 



31.1 

36<6~ 

38.9 



13.6 9.9 
11.9 11.5 
8.6 7.5 



6.6" 3.8 



6.5 3.0 
3.9 3.4 



17.1 
16.7 
18.5 



49.0 



50.3 



58.1 



100.0 242 
99. y ■ 679 
100.0' ' 542 



100.0 161 



\ 99.9 



796 



100.0 ' 1,213 



If a student dropped out but returned and received a degree on schedule, he "or 

she is classified as a degree holder. °' Also, persons are listed as "BA bypass" if 

they had no degree but iwere enrolled in October' 1976 in graduate or professional 
school. 
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Table 3 .3. --Percentage of dropouts who returned, by sex, SES, aptitude, and type 
• ' of college attended, each crossclassified by race 



Groups- 



Total 



Blacks 



White*? 



-Hispanics-- 



All students 



29.5 (483) ' 30.8 (3,113) 24.0 (182) 



30.5 (3,942) 



Sex 
Males 
Females 



30.3 (185) 
28.9 .(298) 



33.3 (1,616) 
27.9 (1,497) 



24.1 (102) 
23.8 (80) 



32.8 (1,987) 

27.9 (1,955) 



SES I 
Lowest quartile \ 

Middle quartiles ' 

Highest quartile j 



33.0 (270) 

25.1 (180) 
T'+.8 (30) 



25.2 (401) 

25.3 (1,612) 
40.5 (1,095) 



24.6 (109)' 
24.9 (61) 
(2) (12) 



26.6 (828) 

25.7 (1,939) 
40.1 (1,166) 



Aptitude 
— Lowest~qua-r-til4 



Middle quartiles 
Highest quartile 



T>pe of college 
Two-year 
Four-ye^' 



38.1 (125) 
'(2) (5) 



(261) 

26.9 (1,142) 
40.7 (866) 



18.8 . (72) 
28.6 (53) 
(1) (6) 



22^7 £539) 

-27.7 (1^64) 
41.3 y(917) 



26.1 (160) 26.3 (1,195) 20.5 (96) 
33.3 (208) 38.5 (1,385) 33.2 (48) 



26.4 (1,526) 
38.0 (1,699) 



Includes blacks, whites, Hispanics, and students of other racial or ethnic 
minorities. 

— Figu-ges-4rfl-p^ccnthese& are— n-'s upon-wh^c-h percentages a^e ba-sed T using we i g h ted- 
data. 

Includes only October 1972 college entrants. 
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Table 3.4*-Percentage of ^dropouts who returned, by SES and crossclassif ied by 

aptitude and type of college entered 



Dropoutr 



\Hr- students- 



Aptitude 

Lowest quartile 
Middle quartiles 
Highest quartile 



Two-year college 
entrant s 
Aptitude 

Lowest quartile 
— — Middle quartile s~ 
Highest quartile 



Four-year college 



entrants 
Aptitude 
^Lowest quartilt. 
Middle quartiles 
Highest quartile 



Socioeconomic status (SES) 



Lowest quartile * i Middle quartiles 



Honest quartile 



»26-t6-(828-)- 



25 
29 
30 



.7 (218) 
,3 (246) 
.3 (108) 



19.9 ;(246) 
24.0 • (712) 
34.6 (431) 



-2-7 

n 

26 



5 (93) 

,^-eioo-)- 

,0 (40) 



18.8 

-2-2v6- 



(99) 



34.2 (133) 



1 



36 
31 
33 



9 (57) 
.3 (-106) 
.5 . (49) 




-A0_l_(-1 7 -L664- 



24.1 (74) 
33.3 (406) 
51.9 (378) 



21.0 

-33^7- 



(32) 
-(-A744- 



34.8 



(86) 



24.5 (22) 
36.1 <167) 
61.7 (246) 




res in parentheses -are 
Includes only October 1972 



n- s upon whriefr -percentages are ^based , **sing weighted 
college entrants. 
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Table 4.1. — Undergraduate degree and enrollment status as of October 1976, by sex 

and race 



\ 

f * 

Status 


Sex 


Race 


Total 


1 

Males i Females 

i 


Blacks 


I 

Whitesj Hispanic 


C« .rs 




47.2 44,2 50.2 5.1.6 45-9* 54.5 56.0 



3. BA Degree or bypass 

(l^vBefore Oct f 75 
(2) Oct 1 75 - April f 76 
(JO May - June '76 

(4) July -Oct 1 76 

(5) Date undetermined < 

(6) BA bypass « 

(subtotal) ...,„, 



*C\ Current undergraduates * 

|l) In" 5-year programs . . . . 

f Uotfa O lira <k y> Acxr*-j»£\c%.<y 

(3) No academic degree 

(subtotal) 

D. Academic college dropouts 

(1) Have 2-year degrees . . . 

(2) Prior October enroll- 
me n t b ut-no-degrees— - 



(3) Some college but no 

degree and no October 
enrollment 

(subtotal) 



Total : Percent 

Unweighted n 



0.6 
1.3 
10.8 
1.5 
0.7 



0.4 
0.7 
10,7 
1.6 
0.5 



0.9 
1.9 
10.9 
1.5* 
0.§ 



0.6 
0.9 
6.4 

J.o 

0.7 



0.4 . 0.4 0.3 0.5 
(15.3) ( 14.3) (16'3 ) (1 0.1) 

> 



0.5 0.8 
2.1 2.6 
13.5 15.8 



0^3 0.3 
1.7 1.1 
11.1 14.7 



0.7 
1.4 
11.9 
1.7 
0.7 

0.4 
(16.8) 



0.5 
2.2 
.13.3 



0.5 
0.3 
2.1 
0.7 
.0.6 



0.1 

0. 5 

1. ? 
0.4 



0.5 " 0.4 
(4.7) (10.6) 



0.5 
1*8 
14. i 



0.6 

2 = 5 
13.0 



(16.1) (19.2) (13.1) (16.1) (16.0) ( 6.4) (16.1) 



3.1 2.9. ,3,4 1.4 
--H^r4- — 18^4 16r3 19t8- 



0.8 0.8 0.8, 1.2 
(21.3) (22.1) (20.5) (22.4) 



3.4 ' 3.0 1.5 

-i7-i 2of4 isn- 

0.8 0.9 0.6 
(21.3) (24.3) (17.2) 



99 v 9 99-8 100.1 100.2 100.0 s 99.9 99.9 
19,015 9,164 9,851 2,485 14,847 787 893 



Persons listed as "BA bypass" have no Bachelor's degree but are enrolled in 
graduate or professional school. 



Percentages are based on weighted data for students who returned all three 
follow-up questionnaires. \ 



Table 4. 2. --Undergraduate degree and enrollment status as of October 1976, by 

SES and ability quartiles 



SES quartile 



Abil 



Status 


• s 
Low 


Middle 


High 


Low 


Middle 


High 


A-. 


• 


68.1 

I 


51.6 


17.6 


' 74.7 


47.9 


17.9 


B. 


• 

BA Degree or bypass 



(1) Before Oct '75 ! 0.3 

(2) Oct' 75 - April '76 .' 0.7 

(3) May - June '76 3.7 

(4) July - Oct '76 0.6 

(5) Date undetermined 0.2 

(6) BA bypass 0.2 



(subtotal) (5.7) (/2.3) (31.1) 

C. Current! undergraduates 




0.1 
0.2 
1.1 
0.2 
0.3 



0.3 
1.0 
7.1 
1.3 
0.5 



1.4 
2.8 
25.8 
3.2 
1.3 



0.2 0.3 0.7 
(2.1) (10.5) (35.2) 



(•2) Have 2-year degrees . . 



D. Academic college dropouts- 

i 

(1) Have 2-year degrees ] 1.9 

(2) Prior October enrollment 

but no .degrees ' . ' ; 13 . 4 

(3j_.^ome._coilege_bjit.-na 



' 0.2 


' 0.4 


1.2 


0.1 


0.5 


1.2 


: 1.0 I 


2.2 


3.1" 


! 0.5" 


2.7 


2.6 


' 9.0 ' 


11.3 


22.2 


6.9 


12.9 


20.7 


,(10.2) 


(13.9) 


(26.5) 


(7.5) 


(17.1) 


(24.5) 



3.6 
17.8 



3.5 
20.5 



1.5 4.4 3 
13.4 19.2 18 



.0 ) 



degree and no October 
enrollment 0.7 0.9 0.8 

(subtotal) '(16.0) (22.3) (24.8) 



0.7 0.8 0.8 
(15.6) .'^24.4) (22.2) 



JUL 

Total: Percent*" 


;;ioo.o 


100.1 


100.0 


; 99.9 


99-9 


99.8 


Unweighted n 

i 


i 

| 5344 
1 ' 


9141 


4475 


j 3776 


6014 


3669 

\ 



7T 

Persons listed as "BA bypass" have no Bachelor 1 s degree 
graduate or professional school. » . 

** 

Percentages are based on weighted data for students who 
fo^Htfw-up questionnaires, ' 




1 

h i\t are? enrolled in 
returned all thre6 



33 



Table 4.3 — Undergraduate, degree and, enrollment status a!s of October 1976, 
; by high school curriculum and educational plans 



Status 



A. Never enrolled 



B. BA Degree or hypass 

(1) Before Oct ; 76 .... 

(2) Oct' 75 - April '76 

(3) May - June '76 .... 

(4) July - Oct '76 .... 

(5) Date undetermined . 

(6) BA bypass 



(subtotal) 



Current undergraduates 
(13 In 5-year programs . 

(2) Have 2-year degrees 

(3) No academic degree . 

(subtotal) 



D. Ac ademic college dropouts j 

(1) Have 2-year degrees ../ 

(2) Prior October enroll- / 

aient but no d+or***, . 
Some college but no 
degree and no October 
enrollment 



(3) 



(subtotal) 



Total: Percent** 

Unweighted n 



Curriculum 



General Acad. Vocational 



62.0 18.3 



78.2 



2.7 4.1 
V 21. L 

1.0 0.6 



2.1 

10. L 

0.9 



(21.1) (26. 1) (13.4) 



100. I 100.0 
6083. 8173 



100.0 
4622 



Educational plans 



No-No ! Yes-No No-Yes 



Y%s-Yes 



88.0* 73.7 51.6 12.8 



0.3 


1.3 


0.1 


• 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.4 


0.5 


2.5 


0.1 


0.0 


q<* 


0.3 


*.7 


2.8 


22.5 


0.9 


0.0 


1.4 


2.2 


22.4 


0.6 


3.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.3 


3.1 


0.2 


1.3 


0.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.3 


0.2 


0.7 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 


0.4 


0.7 


(4.6) 


(31.3) 


(1.4) 


(0.0) 


(1.9) 




(31.6) 


u.3 


0.9 


0.1 


0.0 


0.1 * 


0.0 


1.2 


1.5 


3.4 


0*8 


0.6 


0.8 


1.4 


3.5 


10.6 


20.0 




3.2 


8.3 


10.4 


21.9 


(12.4) 


(24^3) 


(7.0) 


(3.8) 


(9.2) 


(11.8) 


(26.6) 



2.0 



1.8 
10 n 



5.4 4.3 

0*7 n 7L \ 



0.4 1.4 1.0 0.6 
(8.0) (15.2) (33.4) (29.0) 



99.8 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1713 1124 204 5582 



Persons listed as "BA bypass" have no Bachelor's degree but are enrolled in 
graduate or professional school. 

irk 

Percentages are. based on weighted data for students who returned all three 
follcw-up questionnaires. 

irCrff 

Codes: "No-No" means neither planned nor wanted to attend college. 
*^es-No" means wanted but did not plan to attend. 
*No-Yes" means planned but did not want to attend. 
^"Yes-Yes" means both wanted and planned to attend. 

) 



FRir 
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Table 4.4.— Undergraduate degree and enrollment status as of October 1976, by sex 

by race * 



Status 



Blacks 



Males 



Females 



Whites 



Males 



Females 



^ Hispanics 
Males Females 



A. Never enrolled 



B, BA Degree or bypass 

. (1). Before Oct. ! 75 

(2) Oct f 75 - April f 76 

(3) May - June '76 

(4) July - Oct '76 

(5) Date undetermined . . . . 

* c. 



(6) BA bypass 

(subtotal) 



C. Current undergraduates 

' . (1) In 5-year program's , 

(2) Have 2?year degrees 

(3) No academic degree , 



(subtotal) 



D. Academic college dropouts ' 

(1) Have 2-year degrees ..... 

(2) Prior October enroll- 

ment but no degrees . . 

(3) "Some college but no 

degree and no October 
» - enrollment 



(subtotal) 



Total: 



Percent 
Unweighted n 



53.1 50.5 



0.2 
0.3 
5.8 
0.7 c 
0.7 

0.6 



0.9 
1.4 
6.8 
1.1 
0.7 

0.4 



(8.3.) (11.3) 

\ 



(16 4) (15.6) 




(212 



1.0 1.3 
1) (22.6) 



/ 

J99.9 100.0 , 
1002 1483 



42.4 49.5 



0.5 
6.8 
11.8 
1.8 
0.5 



0.9 
2.0 
12.0 
1.6 
0.8 



0.4 0.3 
(15.8) (17.6) 



0.8 
2.8 
16. 1" 



• 0.2 
1.7 
10.5 



(19.7) (12.4) 

'3.1 3.8 
18.3 15.9 

0.8 0.8 

(22.2) (20.5) 

\ 



100.1 100.0 
7311 7536 



50.9 58.2 



0.2 
0.5 
2.1 
0.7 
0.3 

1.1 



0.8 
0.2 
2.1 
0.6 
0.8 

0.0 



(4.9^ (4.5) 



0.2 
2.1 
15.2 



0.9 
1.4 
13.0 



(17.5) (£.3) 

• 2.6 • 3.5 
23.7 17.1 

.5. ..1.3 
(26.8) (21.9) 



100. lj $9.9 
390 397 



°ersons listed as "BA bypass" have no Bachelor ' s 'degree .but are enr6lled in 
graduate or professional school. 

Percentages are based on weighted data for students who returned all three 
follow-up questionnaires.- , " 
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Tsble 4.5.-- Undergraduate degree and enrollment status as of October 1976, by race by SES 



Status 



A. if ever enrol led 



BA Degree or bypass 

(1) Before Oct '75 .... 

(2) Oct '75 -Apr** '76 

(3) Hay - Jvae '76 .... 

(4) July - Oct '76 .... 
(b) Date undetermined ♦ 

(6) BA bypass* 



Lowest SES guar tile 



ijwhit 



Blacks [Whites 



59.4 ^S2.7 



Bispa nics 



(sr*»tetal) 



5f 



Current undergraduates 

(1) In 5-year program* . 

(2) lav 2-year degrees 

(3) No academic degree . 



(subtotal) 



0. Academic college dropouts 

(1) Hare 2-year degrees 

(2) Trior October enrollment 

but no degrees 

(3) Some college but ma degree 

sad mo October enroll-* 
meat 



(ambtotal) 



0.6 
O.t 
4.5 
0.4 
0.5 



0.2 
0.7 
3.8 
0.6 
0.1 



58.7 



0.4 
0.5 
1.1 
1.1 
0.2 



0.3 0.1 0.2 
(7.1) (5.5) (3.5) 



0.3 
0.9 
13.4 



0.1 
1.0 
6.7 



0.7 
1.6 
13.4 



(14.6) (>,8) (15.7) 

0.9 2,2 3.0 

16.9 llll 18.1 

1.2 0.5 0.* 

(19.0) (13.8) (21.9) 



Middle SES quart ilea * 



Blacks Whites Hispsnics 



42.7 52.0 



0.7 
1.2 
7.7 
l.S 
0.9 



0.4 

1.0 

9.2 

1.2' 

0.5 



50.0 



0.4 
0.0 
2.8 
0.0 
1.0 



0.8 0.4 0.4 
(12.8) (12.7) (4.6) 



0.1 
1.2 
15.0 



0.4 
2.2 
10.8 



0.3 
2.5 
13.4 



(16,3) (13.4) (16.2) 

2.3 3.8 2.8 

24.9 17.4 25.6 

i.t 0.9 0.9 

(28.3) (22.1) (29.3) 



Highest SES quartile 



Blacks Whites Hispsnics 



20.4 17.2 



0.4 
0.9 
18.4 

3.6 
2.5 

0.4 



1.6 
2.6 
22.2 
3.3 
1,4 

0.5 



39.4 



1.6 
0.0 
7.0 
0.0 
1.8 

4.1 



(26.2) (31.6) (14.5) 



* 1.1 
2.0 
24.8 



1.2 
3.2 
22.2' 



0.0 
0.0 
22.8 



(27.9) (26,6) (22.8) 



1.0 
23.6 



3.5 
20.5 



4.4 

26.6 



2/3 



0.9 0.8 
(25.5) (24.8) (23.3) 



4* 

Total : Percent 

Unweighted n 



100.1 
1570 



99.8 
2940 



99.8 
508 



100.1 100.2 
766 7699 



100.1 
232 



100.0 100.2 
134 4174 



100.0 
45 



Persona listed aa "BA bypass" have no Bachelor' a degree but are enrolled in graduate 

-> 

Percentages are baaed on weighted data for students who returned all three follow-up 



or pofesaional school, 
questionnaires. 
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Table 4.6.— Undergraduate degree and enrollment atatut as of October 1976, by ability quartile by race 



Status 



Never r rolled % 

BA Degree or bypass 

(1) Before Oct '75 .... 

(2) Oct 1 75 -April '76 

(3) May - June '76 .... 

(4) July - Oct '76 .... 

(5) Date undetermined . 

* 

(6) BA bypass 



(subtotal) 



Current undergraduates 

(1) In 5-year programs . 

(2) Have 2-year degrees 

(3) No academic degree" . 



subtotal) 



Academic college dropouts 

(1) Have 2-year* degrees 

(2) Prior^October enrollment 

but no -degrees 

(3) Some college but no degree 

and no October enrollment 



/(subtotal) 



Total: 



Percent 
Unweighted n 



Lqv 
ability 



Blacks 



Middle 
ability 



High 
ability 



64.1 



0.2 
0\2 
1.7 
0.4 
0.5 

0.5 
(3.5) 



0.1 
0.8 
11.9 



29.7 



1.0 
2/6 
10. A 
1.9 
1.2 



7.0 



0.0 
0.0 
35.5 
6.0 
A. 7 



0.6 1.9 
(17.7) (48.1) 



0.5 
1.7 
20.. 8 



2.0 
0.0 
24.2 



(12.8) (23.0) (26.2) 



1.2 

r 

17.5 
0.8 



l -5 
27.5 
0.6 



0.0 
16.9 
1.7 



Low 
ability 



Whites 



78.6 



0.1 
0.2 
1. 1 
0.1 
0.2 

0.1 



0.1 
0.3 
5.2 



(19.5) (29.6) (18.6) 



100.0 
1058 



100.0 
453 



99.9 
. 59 



1.6 
11.9 

0.7 



Middle 
ability 



High 
ability 



49.1 



0.3 



18.3 



* 1.4 
3.0 

25.8 
3.1 
1.2 

0.7 



Cl.8) (,10. 2) (35.2) 



0.5 
2.8 
13.3 



1.2 
2.6 
20.4 



(5.6) (If 6) (24.2) 



4.7 
18.6 
0.8 



3.2 
18.4 
0.8 



(14.2) (24.1) (22.4) 



100.2 
2090 



100/0 
5123 



100.1 
3432 



Hispanics 



tow 
ability 



Middle 
ability 



High 
ability 



64.5 



0.0, 
0.2 
0.0 
0.4 
0.0 

0.3 



0.2 
1.1 
9.9 



2.3 
20.1 
0.9 



99.9 
334 



43.3 



0.3 
0.4 
4.0 
0.4 
0.7 

0.7 



34.2 



6.0 
0.0 
12.5 
3.4 

ro.o 

0.0 



(0.9) (6.5) (31.9) 



0.0 
2.7 
20.2 



1.9 
4.5 
5.1- 



(11.2) (22.9) (11.5) 



4.5 
22.3 
0.5 



.(23.3) (27.3) ' 



2.8 
15.3 
4.2 
(22.3) 



100.0 
198 



99.9 
29 



Persons listed as "BA bypass 11 have no Bachelor's degree but are enrolled in graduate or professional s<~hool. 
Percentages are based on weighted data for students who returned all three follow-up questionnaires. 
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Table 4 7. --Undei graduate degrru ami omoDmciit statuses of October 1976, by SKS 1 by 'abi H ty 



-~ — - 


Lowcsjl 


ability 


quart j U: 


Middle 


ability quarti Ses 


Highest ability 


quarti Ic 




Lowes * 


niuiiie 


Highest 


Lowest 


Middle 


Hi ghost 


Lowest 


Kiddle 


Highest 


Status 


etc 




SES 


SES 


SES 


SES 


SES 


SES 


SES • 


' ~" " ~~ ~" T " 


'78.8 


75.9 


S2.2 


65.8 


51 .2 


23.0 


36.1 


25.5 


6.3 


B. BA 'Degree or* bypass 
















- 






0.1 


0.0 


0,.4 


o;2 


0.4 


0.4 


1.2 


0.6 


2.3 




0 . z 


0. 1 


0.4 


0.6 


1 n 


1 L 


1 Q 


1 Q 


4.0 


(3) Hay - June '76 




1-3 . 


' 1.3 


3.8 


6.3 


12.2 


14. 1 


20.9 


3X4 


/ t \ * • ft * V _ ■ w ^ ■ 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.6 


• 1 .0 „ 


2.7 " 


1 . 1 


2.3 


V 4.5 - 




u . z 




0.6 


0. 1 


0.5 


0.7 


0.6 

4 




1 .3 


<• 


0.2 


0.2 


0.0 


0.1 


0.3 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


0.7 




1.8 


^2.1 


2.9 


5.4. ' 


9.5 


17.9' 


19.6 


27.4 


46.7 






• 


















0:1 


0.0 


0.8 


0.2 


0.3 


1.4 


0.7 


• 

0.9 


1.5 




0.7 


0.2 


1.3 


0.9 


2.5 


5.1 


2-4- 


3.7 


* 1.7 




6.5 


5.6 


14.9 


10.1 


12.1 


21 .9 


15.4 


17.5 


2S.2 


•* 

(subtotal) 


7.3 


5.8 


17.0 


11.2 


14.9 


28.4 


. 18.2 


22.1 


• 28.4 

i 


I). Acadtttic college dropouts * 






















0.8 


2.0 


i.r. 


3.2 


A A 


C 1 

D . 1 


^ i 
j . I 


J.o 


^,0 


(2) Prior October enrollment 


















* 




11. 0 


13.3 


. 24.8 


13.7 


y(\ n 
iV . 0 


ZG. 8 


20 . 4 


20. 2 


*o.l 


(3) Somc roSlrge but* no degree 




















and no October enrollment 


0.5 


0.9 


1.3 


0.7 


0.9 


0.7 


0.4 


l.l 




v (subtotal) 


12.3 


16.2 


27.9 


17.6 


24.5 


30.6 


25.9 


24. u 


18.6* 






t 
















Total: Percent 


100.2 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.1 « 

* 


99.9 


99.8 


99.9 


100.0 


'Unweighted n 


1864 


1593 


3U i 


" 1461 


3250 


1302 


404 


1635 


16j0 



Persons fisted as? * n BA bypass" have oo Bachelor** degree but are enrolled in graduate or professional school. 



Percentages are based on weighted dots for students who returned <» 1 1 three follow-up questionnaires. 
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Table 4.-8. — Undergraduate degree and enrollment status for all first-time enrollments 
in October 1972, by sex, race,oSES, ability, high school curriculum 

and college plans- \ 


* 


Status as of Octob 


pr 1976 






9 

1 Groups 


c 

BA Degree . 


Current 
undergr^ds 


College 


■k ' 

Totals 


\ - : 3 


or bypass 


droDouts 


% 


n 


Total 




07 1 


36.9 


100 1 


7Q7^ 


V 

Sex 


• 






: 

• 




v Males 


32.3 


31 K 6 K 


36.1 • 


ioo.o v 


4036 • 


Females 


' 40.3 


22.0 


37.7 


100 .jo 


3937 # - 


— 1 

Race * 








. L 




& Blacks ' 

) 4 


27.5 


27.9 


44.6 


aoo.o 


834 


Whites ' 


• 37.8 


\ 26,6 


. 35.6 - 


, ,100.0 


^54.5 


Hispanics 


13.4 


- 31.0 


55.6 


100.0 


262 


■ * * * -Others 


, 31.6 ' 

* 


" 32. 7 


35.7 

* 


100.0 


r 

.. 330 0 


sss 






** 


- 


1 


Lowest quartile 


24.4 


24.8 


50.8. 


100.0 


1227 

* 


Middle quartiles 


32.2 , . . 


25.3- 


42.5 


100.0 " 


3523 


* Highest quaif£ile 


43.7 • 


v 29.6 • 


26.7 


100.0 


•3213 N 


Ability' 


! 

1 









t 


Lowest quartile 


! 11.6 


■ 24.3 • 


64.1 


10Q.0 


640 


Middle quartiles * * 


! 26.3 


29.5 - 


• ' 44-. 2- 


100.0 


2387 


Highest quartile . 


; 48.3 


27.8 , 


24.0 


,100.1 ' 


2658 

• _ \ 


High school curriculum 




• -* 






• 


# General 


: 1.7.2 


27.9 


54-T8 


v 99 .-9 


• 1569 . 


Academic 


43.4. 


•27.1 


29.. 6 


100.1 


5782 


Vocational 


12.4 - 


25.0 

< 


62.6* 


100.0 


594 








(continued) 


A 


Percentages are based on weighted data for students who returned 
follSw-ifp questionnaires. , . «» 

■ • • i 

■» — . ^» 


all three 


i 
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Table 4 .8. -^-Undergraduate degree ^tlff^enrollment status for all first-,time enrollments 
in October 1972, by sex*, race, SES, ability, high school curriculum 
V . r and college plans . v . . 



— • — 

$ 


Stattfs as of. October 1976 


! 


1 


Groups 


BA Degree 


Current 


College 


! 

Totals 




or bypass 


•undergrads _ 


.dropouts 




1 n' 
1 


% — : — 

♦Total 


JO • X 




Jo .y f 


100.1 


7973 


Sex * 












Males 


32.3 


31.6 


. • 36.1 \ f 


100.0 


4036 


Females 


40.3 


22.0 


37.7 


100.0 


3937 


Race , 
Blacks 


27.5- 


27.9 


m 

- 44.6" 


* 

100. c 


-* 

•834 


Whites 


37.8 


26.6 


V35.6 


100.0 , 


4 6545. 


Hispanics 


13.4 


31.0 


^55.6 


100 :p 


262 


, Others 


' 31.6 


32.7 


35-. 7 


• . 10(L0 


' 330 


SES * 


- 


■ ^ I 






- • 


Lowest quartile 


•24.4 . 


24.8 


50. 8 .. 


100.0' 


1227 


Middle quartil^s 


■ 32.2 

4 


' .25.3 


42".5- 


100.0' 


3523^ 


Highest quartile 


43.7 


29.6 s . 


.-26.7 
/ • 


10U.0 . 


3213 


Ability • . . 




• 




- 




Lowest** quartile 


11.6 


24.3- 


64.1 


100.0 


- 640 


Middles quartile s 


* 26.3 


29.5"' x 


44:2 ' 


" ioo.o 


2387/ 


;* Highest jjuarjfcile 


48.3 1 _ 


27 ,8 


.-24^0 -V 


100 . 1 

£_ 


.2658 


V 

High school curriculum 












General 


1-7.2 


27.9 * 


54.8 


-99.9 


1569 


Academic * 


"43.4. 


. 27.1 \ 


29.6" 


100:1 


5782 


Vocational 


12.4 


•25.0 


62.6 


100.0 


594 



Percentages are based on we ..gh 1 _1 
follow-up questionnaires. 



(continued) > 
ata for students who returned all three 
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Tabl*. 4. 8 -—Undergraduate degree and enrollment) status for all, first-tirae^enrollments 
in October 1972, by sex,* race, SES, ability, high stfiool curriculum . 

and college pl^ns— Continued 1 





Status 


as of October 


1976 






Groups * . 


BA Degree , 
or bypass 


Current' 
undergrads 


College 


. Totals 


. dropouts 


< 


n 


Ability by race . 








• * 




Blacks >- 












Lowest quartile 
• * 


14.3. 


30.1 


55/6 | 


100.0 


242 


Middle quartiles 


^ 31.6 


29.1 


39.2 I 


. 99.9' 


251 


Highest quartile 


58.2. 


23.9 


N.7.9 ; 


100.0 


48 


m Whites , 






'. 




. #. 


Lowest, quartile 


• 12.3 ' 


. T 19.9 


' 67.8 ; 


100.0 


281 


Middle quartiles 


. 2^.1 


29.3 


44.6- 


100.0 


1959 


a 

Highest quartile 


48.4 


27.4 ' 
) 


24.2 . 


100. 0 


.2474' 


Hispanics 


• 








Lowest ^quartile 


1.9 


25.7 


72.5' 


100.1 


79 


/ t ' Middle quartiles 


* lA.'o 


.36.8 


49/2 


100.0 


94 


Highest quartile* 


m 


(4) 


, (3) 




16 


VSES by ability 4 








t 




Lowest ability quartile 


• 


S 




) 




% Lowest SEST quartile 


11.9 


25.7 


.' '62.4 


100.0 


259 


Middle SES quartiles 


i 12.3* ' ' 


20.0 


67.6 


•99.9 


,276 


Highest SES quartile 


i *« 
9.5 


30.5 


60.0 


100,0 


104 


Middle ability .quartiles M 


# 


k 








- "Lowest SES quartile 


■ 22\4 


,26.J> , 


• " 51.0 


: . M.00.0 


377 


Middle SES quartiles 


25.6 


26.6 ■ 


' 47 «8 


100.0 


1187 


Highest SES quartile 


28.6 


* / 34 - 7 '. 


36.7 


100.0 

A 


823 


* Highest- ability quartile 










•Lowest SES quartile 


36.6 


'25.0 


38.3 


99.9 • 


220 


Middle SES quartiles 


42.4 


•' ^27.3 • 


30.4 


100.1 


•1050 
i ( 388 


Highest SES quartile 


54.3 


28.5 


* 17.1 ( 


99.9- 



Percentages are based on weighted data for students ,who returned 
'follow-up questionnaires. 
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Table 4.9;— Utjder graduate; degree and entailment statuses of October 1976) by type 
* " • of' college (October 1972 entrants only) 



T 



Type of college enrolled in 1972 



Status 



, BA Degree pr bypjagg. 

Before Oct 1 75 % t . • . . ♦ v 
Oct. f 75 - April, '76 
May - June '76 ... . 

July Oct f 76 

Date undetermined 

BA bypass > 

\ (subtotal) 

Current undergraduates 



Two-year * 
institutions 



, .Four-year college 
or university 



J: 



In 5-year programs 
Have 2-year degrees 
No. academic degre 




• (sub tot 

Academic college dropouts . 
, Have 2-yelr degrees 



Prior October enrollment 
but no degrees r < 



^subtotal) 



All 
Oct. 1972 
entrants 





» 

X 

V 9 


1.5 


0.9 




. 3.0 


8.2 . 


33.0 






,4.3 


- \3.*5 


0:8 


1.8 


,1.3' 


0.7 ' 


• 0.8, * * 
% 


o.« 


(13 :o) 


(45.8) 


(35.7) 


t • 






■ 0.9 


1.4 


t.2 


11.0 • ' 


1.0 


' 4.0 


14.8* 


' 24.9 '\ 


21.8' 


(26.7) 


.(27.3) 

♦ 


. (27.0) 


14. 0^ 


" 1.6 


• ' 5.4 V 


46.4 <■ \ ■ 


25.2 


31.7 


(60.4) 


C26.8) 

5 


(37.1) 



Total ; Percent 

Unweighted n 



100.1 
2335 



99.9 
5503 



(99.8) - 

•» *% 

. 7973 



Persons listed as "BA bypass 11 have no Bachelor 1 s degree but are ^enrolled in 
graduate or professional, school. < 



Percentages are based on weighted* data for students who returned all three 
♦follow-up questionnaires. .' * ■ 

. Includes 81 cases for whom type of college could not be ^eterrained. 



Table ^10. — Undergraduate -'degree and enrollment status '"for first-time enrollments 
' i -at two-year colleges i 4 n October 1972, by sex* race, SES, ability, 



2- 



high'school curriculum, and college plans 
^ (- 




Status as of October 1976 



BA 'Degree 
or bypass 



Current 
undergrads 



College 
dropouts. 



r 

Totals' 



n 



Totai 



13,3 



36.6 



60.1 



* 100.0 .2335 



Sex 
Malejs 
Females 



12.0 
14. 8* 



3.1.1 
2i.6 



.57.0 
» 63.6 



J.00.1 ^ 1184 
10*0 .0. " 1151 



Race 



Blacks 
1 . . . ^/ 


1 7 9 


24.7- 


67.4V 


jOO.O ' 


217 • 


\ Whites 


-14.1 

* 


"26. 5 


^ 59 ('4 


• 100.0 


1861 


h/Lspanics« 
C ' Other' * 


4.^6 
. 15.0 


' ; 26.3 
30,9 


69. 1^ 
54.0 


100.0. 
9$. 9, 


. 132 
124 






e <p- 




1 


* 


Lowest quartile \^ 


7.8 


20.. 6 


• ' 71.6 


100.0' 


*56 


Middle quartlles* 


^13.6 


25.8 V 


60.6 .\ 


^ foo\o 


1185 


Highest quartile 0 
* • * . 

V ; *, «— i . 


15:6-.. 


, 30 .'8- 

* 


53. 6** 


\ JLOO.O 


691 


r 

AbiLit 1 / 


* • 




■ r ' ' ■ 


« * 


* 


Lowest quortile 


J 6.9 


17.1 


75 . 9 


99.9 


303 

* 


Middle quartile^/ 


.10.-9 . :r> 


28.2 


>60.9- ■ 


ioo.o . 


885* N 


Highest quartile 


, 18.5- 


31.2 < 

: i 


, 50.3 

* 


\00.0 


465 


Higft school curriculum i 












'General * 


'6.9 


/ 24.8 


68.2,' 


99.9 


739 


Academic * ; | 


18.8 


29.5 ■ 


51.7 


100.0 * 


1253 ' 


Vocational 


6.4 4 


20.0 


73/6 


" 100'. 0 * 


335 



fo? low-up questionnaires, 



* . (continued) 9 

Percenta^s are based on'weighted data for students fthb returned^ all thretf 

. " ■■'{■.- 

* • • • : . \ • . • 



• ' ***** • 

• • * 
* * 

T ' , • 

Table "4 ,10 -—Undergraduate degree and enrollment status for first w time enrollments 
at two-year colleges in October 1972/by'sex^race, SES, ability, . 
high school curriculum*, and college plans—Continued 


* Croups * 

~t — — 


> » f 

Status* as of October 1976 


• 

rf Totals 

ft' % 1 n 
^ > 


BA Degree 
or bypass 


'Current j College 
undergrads j dropouts 


v Educational plans.w. 
after high school 

• Neither planned nor 1 
wanted to attend 
% College 

Wanted but did not 
plan to attend ^* 

1 Planned but YHH not 
want to attend 

Both wanted and 
, t .planned to attend 


<> ' • ' . ' 

4 

- * 

0.0 22.4 \ 77.6 
dTo - J 21.5 70.5 

'J f ' .. 

1 ' 7.5 9.8 ' <, 82.7 
14.4 t 29.8 • 55.7 


* • 

100.0 43 r 

JOO.O 56 

* 

100*. 0 41 , 
.99.9 1013 


Race bv sex * ' # 
i m * 

Black males *i 
* * 

Black females 
% White males 
1 * * -vjflute females - \ 
Hispanic males 

r> * 

^ ; Hispanic females 


\ 7\ 

5.7 - 22.0 / 72.3 
9.9 , m 27.1 / 63U 
12.5 • , , 32.3 55.2 
15.9 . 20.2 63.9 
7.6 ~ 21.9 70.5 - 
0.0 33.2 1 66.8 

i 


lOCTo .''87 
J00.1 130 
100. 0 949 

100.0 912 * . v 
100.0 78 
100.0 54 



Race'iy SES 


r 










Lowest SES quartile 
* ' Blacks 


6\4 


» 

* f 24.4. 


V 

67.1 


99.9 


121 


Whites 




1J.9 


71.3, 


99 f 9 


230 


Hispanic*- 




22,5 " • 


75 9- 


100.0 




Middle*SES quartdles 








* 




Blacks 


4.8 • 


* 22.7 


72.4 


^ 99.9 


74 


Whites ^ 


. 14.3 


25.0 


60.7 - 


100.0 


992 


Hispanic* 
Highest SES quartiie 


1.2 


34.8 
j 


' 6a. 0 I 100. C 


47 


Blacks * 


14.9 C 


s * 29*. C 


55.7 . 


100.0 


21 


Whites 


15*6 


• 30.9 


53.5 


100.0" 


637 


Hispanics . % 


(4) . 


;(2) 


(7) 




•13 



' : 1 c 

^ , - (continued) 

Percentages are based on weighted data for students wno returned all three follow-up 
questionnaires. - * 

V<r#, 

Attending refers to highest level of education "would like to attafn" and "plan to 
attain/' jtnclud^n© anytnmg* f rom junior college^ to professional school (se* BQ29A 
and B). 
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Table 4. W*. —Undergraduate 'degree "and "enrollment status for'f irst-time enrollments 

• at two-year colleges ift October 1972, by sex, race, SBS, ability ^ 

• * high^school curritulum, and college plans — Continued , ■ 



Groups 



Status as of October 1976 



BA Degree • 
or bypass 



Current 
undergrads 
^ — 



College 
'dropouts 



Totals 



% 



Ability by xace Ns * 
Blacks 



Lowest qua r tile t 4 


. *\ 

. io.o- . 


• 15.6 




74.3 


« 99.9 . 


83' 


Middle quartiles^ 


' 12,7 ^v 


36.4 




'50.9 


100.0. 


•46 


Highest auaftile + 


• • (o)- ^ 


ah 




'(2) - ' 




'3 


Whites- w 


* 

' • ■ / 


• 






« 


/ 


Lowest quartile , 


8.0 


. 18.4 


\ 


73.6- 


100.0 


150 


• # Middle quartiles 

* 


10*.5 \ 


27.4 




• 62.2 ' 


100.1' 


•757 


Highest quattile 


19.4 


30.5 




'50.0. . 


99.9" . 


430 


r ^ Hispanics 


4 

4 






/ 


100 .'0^ 




\ Lowest '.quartile ■ 


o.o ; 
* 


12.5 




87.5 


48 


Middle quartiles 


. 5.8 


36.7 




. 57-.5 , 


100.0 


48 


Highest qu^rtife. 

* — * 


(0) 


• (1) 




(1) * - 




2 


SES bv abilitv f 










* * 


- 


Lowest a"bil i tv ' nuarti If* 




• 




/ , 


y * 

* 0 




Lowest SES quartile 




11.0 




82.7 


100.0" 


117 


* ^ . Middle SJ5$ quartile?* 


' ' 9.1 


' 14.6 




. 76.3 


100.0 


131 


J- - HighesVSES - quartile- - 
Middle, ability quartiles' 


— ^4.0 • - 


^30.2 


/ 


65.8 


'100.0 


54 


A Lowest SES quartile 




23.5 




68.7 


100.1 


129 


Middle SES quartiles 


11.9 h 


25.7 




62.5 


100.1 


484 


Highest SES quartile 


10.3 


34.1 




55.6 


: ' 100.0 * 


272 


. ^Highest- ability quartile 
Lowest SES quartile 








68.9/ 






. ' » 7.2 


'23.9 




100.0 


' 57 


Middle SES quattiles 


i 17.0 M . 


. 34.2 




'48.8 


.100.0 


244 ' 


Highest SES quartile 
u 




29.2 




,/ 6 ' 2 1 


100.1 


164 



Percentages are based on weighted data for 
questionnaires. • 



students -who returned all three' follow- 



95 



103 



Table 4. 11- —Undergraduate degree and enrollment* Status for first-tim* enrollments 
f . at* four-yeir colleges^ October 1972, by sex, race, SES, ability, 

' * high school curriculum} and college plans 



r. 


^ — 

Status 


as, of October 


1976 . V 


: ■ . 


f 

C roues 


da degree 


irfUrrept 


College 


Totals 


\ 


x>r bypass 


undergrads 


dropouts 


% 1- n 

1 


Total _ * ^ v 


46.2 * 


• ' '27.3 


26.6 




Sex ) 










Mal§s 


* 41/4 . - 


31.9 \ 


26.6 


99.9 2787* 


Females * ' 

; ■ ✓ '-. ! 


51.4 

« 


' '22.1 


26^5 i 


100.0 "27f6 


Race • * 


> * * 
t 






— ^t* 


<#tackp--^ « 


34.5 


28.9 


* * 36.6 ' j 


100.6, 602 



Whites* 
• * 

Hi ^panics 



Others 



SES 

Lowes'* qvartile 
^Middle quartiles 
Jiigtiest, qiiartile . 



Ability f '/ 

Lowest quartile fc * ' 
« / 

Middle quartiles 
" Highest quartile 



/ 



. High school curr iculum* 
• General ' ( 

Academic - * 
Vocational 



47.9 
23.9 
42.8 



26'. 7 
37.0 
* 33.3 



J. 



25.4 
"39.0 
23.8 



100.0 
99.9 
99.9 



35. 5 
42.6 
51.8 



27.6 / 

25.0 

29.2 



36.9 
32.4 
19.0 



100.0 



4579 
122 
199 

745 



100 ;0 " 2268* 
i 

lQ0u<b "2486. 



16.1 
36.8 
• 54.7 



- / 32.2 

/ 

. 30.2 



27.1 



51.7 ' : 100. 0^ '307 
33 sX ' 100.0 * 1463, 
18.2 - 106.0 2170 



.27.4' 
"•50.5 
21.8 



31.3 
26^ * 
33.2 



4.1.3 
23.2 
45.0 



100.0 '789 
100 )o ■ 4457 ■ 



: 100.0 



238" 



Percentages are s based on weighted data 
t questionnaires. * > 



, (continued) 
for students who returned all three follow-up 

/ 
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Table 4. 




Undfergradttate. degree aW enrollment status for first-time enrollments" 
at four-year colleges in October 1972, bycsex, race,.SES, ability 

high school curriculum and college, plans— Continued ' a 



Groups 



.^ Jcduca t i o oa 1 plans. . r 
>f after high school " 

Neither planned nor 
t waited to attend \X 
college 

Wanted but did not 
r plan to attend #• 

Planned but dic( not 
want to attend 

. Both wanted an'd • 
-<5P planted to attend • 



N Race by sex 

Black males / 
Black females 
* White males 

White females 
, tfispanics males 
Hispanic females 



Race by SES * ■ 

lowest SES quartile 

Blacks 

Whites 

Hispanics 

Middle SES atfartiles 
- — « — — a 

Blacks 

Whites -S 

Hispanics *' 

JUghest SES quartfh? 

/Blacks * 

* Whites ' , • 
Hispanics 



Status as of October 1976—- 



BA Degree | * Current College 
or bypa_s* j undergrads j dropouts 



, J 


• * 0 

9 




(0) 


X 

* • 

(3) 


(ID 


28.8 


\ 

:2o.o 


51.1 


n.2 


^ 35.7 


53.2 


49.4 . 


28.2 


22/4 



31.6 


36.9 


* 

31.6 


6 • 

100.0 


224 


36.5 


23-. 6 


39.9 


100.0 


578 


42.8 


* 31.2 
♦ 


26.1 


100.1 


2397 


53.8, J 


V 21.5 


24.7 


100.0 


2182 


18:9 


. 41.6 


39.6 \ 


N 100.1 


63 


"29.3 


••3^.2 


' I 38.5 


100.0 


59 





1 




f 


31.4 
20.8 


30.2 * 1 

23.s'. 

42.1 


• 

3a. 4 
35.3 
37.0 


100.0 

1QO.0 
99.9 


33.9 
44.0 
24.* 


• 28.9 
24.0 
27.3 


37.2 
. 32.0 
4'8.1 ' 


* 100.0 

\ttf?o» 

100 % 0< 


48.7 
51.9; 
(4) * 


x 23.8 
29.3 
(4) 


•27.4- 
18.9 
(2) v 


.99*. 9 
100.1 



Totals 



99. & 
100.1 
100.0 



-14 
40 
r 29 
3212 



A. 

278 
351' 

1886 
41 

69 
2339 
10/ 



if „ , < A 

* o 0 c , (continued) 

Percentages are based .on weighted data for students who' returned all. three " 
✓ 4 follow-up questionnaires. a ^ r 

Attending re&rs to highest level of education "would like to attain" and "plan 
SJU2J" i ? , */ nC 08 anythin * ^o^junior college to professional school (see * 



I 
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t Table 4.11*.— Undergraduate degree and enrollment status for first-time enrollments,' 
at four^year colleges in October 1972, .by sex, race,' SES,, ability * 
high school curriculum and college plans— Continued 



'Groups 



A bility by race 



Status as of October 1976 



BA Degree 
or bypass 



Current 
undergrads 



College 1 
dropouts 



Totals' 



n 



^ Blacks 










i 
i 




Lowest quartile 


16.8 




... 37. D 


46.3, 


! ioo.i 


152 


^ Middle quartiles 


36.5 


• * 


27.7 


• 35.8 


j 100.0 


201 


Highest quartile 


64.7 




.24.7' 


• ? 10.6 


{ 100.0 


45 


"Whites 




• 






* 

1 




Lowest quartile 


16.8 

* 




23.2 


60.1 


i 

| 100'. 1 


114 


Kiddle quartiles 
Highest quartile 


37.2 

• 




30.3 


32.5 


. 1D0.0 

i 


1170 


' 54.5 




26.9 


18.7 


i W.l 


2022. 


Hispamcs 






• 






- 


■ t Lowest quartile 


6.2 




56.1 , 


37.7 


| 100.0 


.27. 


Middle quarJtiles 


* 23.8 




_36.2 


40.0 


. ! ioo .-o 


'* 44 . 


. Highest quartile 

* 






(3) 


\ (2) 


! 
1 


14 ' 


• SES by ability 


• 








H 

! 




Lowest ability quartile 




i 








. * Lowest SES quartile 


17 1? 




38.2 


43.9 


j 100. 0 


131 


Middle SES quartiles 


15.1 


0 


27.3 ' 


57.6 


i 100.0 


129 


Highest 'SES quartile 
Middle ability quartiles 


14.5 




30.3 


. 55.2 


1 100.0 

f 

! ■ 


- 47 

* 


t Lowest SES quartile 


31.1 




29.2 


39.7 - 


j 100.0 


242 


Middle SES quartiles ; 


36.6 






36.3 


I 100.0 


679^ 


Hig&st SES quartile 


38.9 


) 


34.3 \ 


- 26.7 


! 99.9 


542 


Highest ability quartile* 








i 




Lowest SES quartile 


49.0 




25.6 


25.5 


; IOO". 1 


161 


* Middle SES quartiles * , 


50.3 




25.1 


24.6 


j 100.0 


796 


Highest SES quartile j 


58.1 


K 


28.5 


13.3 


j 99.9 


1213 



Percentages, are based on weighted data for students, who 
questionnaires. 



returned all three follow-up 

t 
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APPENDIX D 
CONSTRUCTED EDUCATION VARIABLES 



y 




CONSTRUCTED EDUCATION VARIABLES 



I.ylNTRODUCTION ' m ' ' " * 



r 



When the "third follow-up. survey was conducted in October 1976, a sub- 
stantial number of seniors from the high school class of 1972 had graduated 
from .college, including some who had gone on to graduate school. There 
were many others, however, who had earned^ nearly enough' credit hours* to 
obtain a Bachelor 1 s degr^ but j^d not yet done so even" though they were* 
stUl enrolled four and one-half years siter high school. There also were 
ir^any students who started college either on schedule or as delayed entrants 
^ ' but dropped put after one, two, or three years, some of whom later returned . * 
College attendance* in>other words, is a sporadic 'experience for many* high , 

school graduates, and to fully understand this requires precise information 

* . • 

• on who was enrolled each year.'. , . 

- 3 J 

The main purpose of this appendix is to discuss exadtly how a set of, 
variables measuring a student. 1 s academic college career can best; be con- * 
j # structed, including such'variables as enrollment each year in an under- 

graduate program, graduation with a Bachelor's degree, postgraduate enroll- 
ments , and 'the number of credit hours earned by 1976. The problems encoun- 
.tered in variable construction, as to be noted shortly, are many. They 
include shortcomings in the construction of some key questionnaire' items , 
changes in key, questions between foybwups, and missing' data in some 
_ special cases. The problems of misclassif ication are rather extensive but 

in most cases can be resolved, given repeated information- acposs three 
different follow-ups. To do so, however, required an extensive amoun^ of 
staff time atid, costs. Therefore, other NLS data users are urged tp read 
this appendix carefully, and, whenever appropriate, to utilize the con- 
structed education var,i*ables reported herein. 

To give one example' of misclassif ication, we found that when -relying ' 
only on Fourth Follow-Up Questionnaire data, hundreds of students attending * 
-tv;o-year colleges in 1972 were misclassif i4d as being enrolled J xn yo^atabnal c 
. rather than academic programs, many of whom later obtained-£our-/ear > 'Ba<snelor f s 
degrees. A major objective was to_ resolve this and all other .problems of 
reclassification on the college attendance variables whenever 20 or more 
cases (about one-tenth <of one percent of the NLS respondents) were found to 
be in error. 1 " 
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II. ENROLLMENT IN AN ACADEMIC PROGRAM IN .COLLEGE : 1 CACADS 

• , * * ✓ • % • 

4 * * 

This should be one of the clearest and simplest measures to obtain 
from the NLS data, given t>he objectives' of the study. Howevfer, as it turns 
out, it is onfe of the most difficult variables to define. There are two 
general areas in whjch, the problems fal.lY The first involves 'the activity^ 

state itei^s for each ieari^fiL-Whijch Jthe_direct_ question. was_ askeAabout 

"taking Academic courses in a two-^ or four-year college" and which. might, 
have been used *f or constructing this measute. The problems, to be dis- 
cussed- below, .are (a) the activity state item was «nqt included in all ' 
follow-ups; (b) the structure of the item was changed in a small Jmt conse- 
quential way between the 1974 and 1976 follow-ups, making it noncomparable 

- across time; (c) the last* series of questions on activity states in the 
third follow-up, TQ^58, in which an attempt was* made to obtain the earlier 
missing data retrospectively, are not highly reliable; and, (d) there is 
high but not perfect correspondence between this tyne of item and a con- 
structed variable developed from other enrollment information obtained 
elsewhere in the questionnaire. I 

The second general problem area concerns our ability to construct an 
item on enrollment in a college academic program from other information in 
the questionnaire. Specifically; (a> for some enrollment periods, as many 
as a hundred steps are re^uir^ to identify the appropriate respondents, 
making this taethod exceedingly complex^-tit) the structure of one of the 
most critical items^) college program, was alter^Kin each follow-up in such 
a manner as to create serious difficulties, particularly^in the third 
follow-up; (c) the item\on college curriculum in the first follow-up was so 
poorly constructed that it led many students to place themselves in voca--^_ 
tional programs when actual ly^thcy were in academic programs; and, (d) pro- 
blems of missing data on key ifams occurred repeatedly* The remainder of 

. this section describes in detail all "of these problems and our final resolu- 
tion. \ 1 

It should also be stated tliat standards for constructxng uiese college 
academic program enrollment variables were very high. Actually, whenever 
2G or more respondents (one-tenth of one percent of the total number of NLS 
.respondents) were found possibly to be misclassif ied on any one of these 
variables for any particular reason, steps were taken to resolve the problem 
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by examining other data obtained from the respondent. As discussed below, 
in some instances this could only be done by using retrospective data from 
the Third Follow-Up Questionnaire in order to resolve problems that arose 
in the t First Follow-Up Questionnaire. 



A. The Activit y St ate Items 

= 

As mentioned earlie r, one problem area encountered i n constructing the 

academic enrollment variables involved the activity state items for each 

* 

^fear. Several, problems in this area are discussed below. m , 

(a) The most direct item on ^taking academic courses is contained in 
the general activity state question. If it had been repeated in the same 

0 

£orra each year, it perhaps could have been used more extensively. However, 
the activity state item did not appear in the First Follow-Up Questionnaire 
for October 1972 or 19?3. It appears for the first time in October 1974 
and then. in October ,1976y^and retrospectively (from*1976) for the earlier 
years—October 1972, 1973, and 1975— as well as again fir 1974. If the 
retrospective data^were free of error, it might have beeln possible tol rely 
more heavily on this ^information fo» sonje.or all yea^s. However, as jwill 
be discussed later, the retrospective data are not very reliable and! they 
were used as a last resort in classifying only a limited number of cises. 

(b) In 1976 th,e activity state item was changed from how it appeared 
i^ x 1974 by adding category 2, "enrolled in graduate or professional scfiool," 
and placing it immediately preceding category 3, "taking academic courses 

in a two- or four-year college." Category .3, whith lists 3,, 495 persons in 
academic courses in 1976, we think is a bit too nigh. For example, it 

9 

contains 438 more cases than the number who later claim to be studying for 
a two- or four-year academic degree and 315 more cases than the number who 
list themselves as freshmen, sophomores, juniors, or seniors . x * -One possible 
explanation is that it would not be unreasonable for some graduate ^students 

to check "(faking academic courses " even though they had already obtained 

a Bachelor's degree since the item does not explicitly refer to undergraduate 
studies. \ 

(c) T(jl58 in the Third ]^illow-yp Questionnaire asks for retrospective ipzr 
information \on earlier activity states. If the activity-state type questions 

■ were to be used for all enrollment periods, it would be necessary to rely 

i 

upon £hese recall data for the earlier years where this information is missing. 
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However, TQ158 does not appear to be' that reliable. We were able to directly 
assess v the. reliability for one year,, 1974, where the ite^\was contained 
both in the Second Fo°llow-lJp questionnaire (SQ1B) and retrospectively in 
the Third Follow-Up Qu^ij>nnai_re_^ said 
in 1974 that they werev£aking aca'demic courses ^ in^a/two-^W^four^ye^ . 
college in 1974 (second follow-up) , N 83.9 percent p^aimed two years later ih 
_„the_third JoJJ.ow-up^that-ihey- wete doing so bapk in 1974. Conversely , of 
the 6,843 who -said in 1,976 they "were so enrolled back in 1974, £7.5 percent 
actually claimed they were enrolled at thix time. Although it was necessary 
to use sotoe of the recall items from TQ158 as mentioned earlier, the data 
could not be wholly relied upon. 

^/ (d) "As already noted, even if the retrospective items were highly re- 
liable, there may not be a sufficiently high degree of correspondence 
between the activity state items and information contained^elsewhere in the 
questionnaire which' are supposed to be measuring^ the same thing. For 
eraqiple, to'take the simplest case, we originally constructed a variable 
for defining "academic undergraduate enrollment" in 1974 using only the 
questions- from the second follow-up on type of school in which enrolled 
(SQ12) and type of program (SQ21) The constructed variable when cross- 
tabulated against SQ1B (i.e., thg activity state item for 1974) showed a 
correspondence of 87.3 percent with the constructed variable when SQ1B was 
used as the base and, conversely, 97.7 percent when^-the constructed variable 
was used as the base. Thus, it appears that the activity state items, even 
for those years that did not require recall data, cannot be wholly relied 
upon, 

B. Limitations Concernin g pth er Enrollment Items 
' ^so? — " = 

Given the problems above, the decision was made to rely mainly upon 
the T.ore specific information in the education section of each NLS instru- 
ment. However, there are numerous measurement problems here also which, in 
some cases, required that we fall back upon the -activity state items. 

(a) One of these problems is the fact that in some instances^as mary 
as 18 different questionnaire items must be examined to define the "academic 
undergraduate enrollments" for a particular yeal:. -(The worst cases are for 
1972 and 1975.) This no doubt leads to a certain undeterminable amount of 
measurement error resulting from the compounded effects of missing data *nd 
rtem unreliability. , 

V Hi ' 



Of) The jpost critical itenuin the education section, for our purpose, 
is type of program: FQ3^ (1972), FQ28B (1973),* SQ21 (1974>, TQ76 (1975), 
and TQ63 (1976). However, in each follow-up, this item was chr^.ged. 
'Between the First and Second Follow-Up Questionnaires, the specific fields. 



of study tfere combined into a new classification scheme and the vocational 
versus academic distinction was ask£d in a separate item. This particular 

'Change does not create any spec ial proble m s (a lthou gh it wo\ ri d*if we h ad to' 

rely on the specific subject fields to determine Academic stahding, since 
.they no longer are "pure 11 types in thp secondhand third follow-ups as they 
were, in the first follow-up). * 

A probTem^did arise later, however**, as a result of the change in form 
of 'the general program item in the Third Follow-Up Questionnaire where a. 
third category, 1 "a professional program," was added to the list, along with 
the vocational and academic categories (see TQ63 and TQ76). The category 
was added, of course, for— the convenience of students enrolled in 19/6 in 
graduate and professional schools. But let's examine TQ63^type of program 
for October 1976) where 489 respondents circled a vocational program, 2,136 
circled an academic program, and 1,956 circled a professional program. The 
number in an academic program is over a thousand cases lower than the^ 
number who selected the Corresponding category in TQ1C, while the number in 
a professTonal program is over a thousand cases higher than the number who 
selected "enrolled in graduate or professional school 11 in TQ1B. 

The main problem, we learned_ fc _jLs ^:that a great many students checked 
the professional category in TQ63 (tiilfcrd follow-up) eveti if they were in 
academic undergraduate programs. First, a crosstabulation shows that 1,140 
of these 1,956 respondents (where TQ63 = 3) said in the very next question 
YrQ64E and F) v tftat they were working for either a two-year or four-year 
academic degree (and not a graduate or professional degree). Second, when 
these 1,140 "undergraduates" who claim to be in a "professional program" 
are sorted s on TQ62, which describes their specific areas of study, the 
results not surprisingly show a heavy concentration of students in applied 
fields rather than artsand sciences:' ' 



Business 1$.9% 

Education 15.1 

^ Health services • 15*4 

^Professional program 12.5 

V All other fields 41,1 



100.0%" 
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. . It/therefore is not possible to rely upon the "academic" program 
category in TQ63 or TQ76 (which has the same problem) to identify the 

.undergraduates^ ^^e^iQ—we^ould^a^H-cottsitiera^i y short of their — 

actual, number, as well as misclassify many students who belonged but dp 
not appear therg. Thii required using a somewhat different set of ques- 
lonnaire items for constructing the enrollment yali£bles for 1975 and - 

.1 976 in the third f611 o w*up th a n w ere-use d in t h £ ftr-st-and-seeond 

follow-ups. c 

(c) First follow-up items FQ36B (1972) and FQ28B (1973) dealing 
with the type of program in which students were enrolled had severe 
problems/ One of these, particularly for students in two-year colleges, 
was confusion about whether they belonged in*an academic or vocational 
curriculum (or both). For example, most students in "park management," 
"corrections/ 1 "oral hygiene," and "physical therapy" listed their 
program as vocational in October 1973 but as academic when asked retro- 
spectively in 1976 about the same year. This' problem* with items FQ36B 
and FQ28B was so frequent that further investigation showed about one 
hundred students who obtained Bachelor 1 s degrees in 1976 but originally 
listed their programs of study in 1972 or 1973 as vocational. When 
asked to provide this information retrospectively, most of these' same 
students claimed tfiey were in academic, not vocational, programs at that 
time . ^ 

(d) Missing data on the curriculum items also was a problem each 
year. In the^ First Follow-Up Questionnaire, the problem occurred often, 
but for no particular reason that could be detected. The problem was 
even worse in the second and third follow-ups. For instance*, it was 
determined that over a hundred students who received their degrees in 
1976 had missing -data on the curriculum item in 1974 or 1975 even though 



An alternative might have been to use "studying for a two- or four-year 
academic degree" in TQ64 as our definition of academic undergraduate enrollment. 
Iio*e/er, this was undesirable for os^ reason and- probably impossible for 
another. Some students enroll in academic programs who are not necessarily • 
studying for a degree (they may simply have not decided yet* that they want to 
finish college). We believe it would be inappropriate to rule them out. More 
importantly, while information of this type Isy^sked in the same form for 
1974, 1975, and 1976, the wording differs slightly for 1973 and no information 
of- this kind Was obtained for 1972. 



'it was clear that they were enrolled in college at the time. It was 
later learne^ that in both the secondhand third follow-uj£s this was due 

'nortrTo respirndFnt^ in both "f oyllow^Qp surveys 

these, items we^e^not asked* by telephone interviewers. Most members ^Jf 
the NLS sample who did not respond to the_ mail surveys received a personal 
interview. Thus, a substantial number were interviewed by telephone 

and, -in snr\\ m sps ? a limited numher of -items f rom 'the quest ionnaire w as 

asked. Unfortunately, these items did not include the type of program 
in which a student was enrolled. 

C. Defining the Constructed Variables , 

Five variables were constructed, one for each October between 1972 
and 1976 f vgkixk define undergraduate enrollment in an academic program 
in college. As ynoted above, it was "necessary to use a slightly different 
set .of items from each of the three separate follow-up ^questionnaires . 
An a3aitional complication resulted for the years 1972 and 1975 since 
the respondent was asked to complete. the information tor those years 
only if either his school or program was different from what it was the 
following year. This means that in order to determine academic enrollmeift 
status in 1972 • responses to items 'for both 1972 and 1973 have to be 
examined, and, similarly, to determine the 1975 enrollments, items for 
both 1975 and 1976 are required. In addition to defining all academic 
undergraduate enrollments, the constructed variables distinguish between 
(1) enrollment in a two-year college "academic program, (2) enrollment in' 
a four-year college or university academic program, and (3) enrollment 
in an academic program but type of college undetermined/ The frequencies 
for these variable's are presented in Table 5.1 and are discussed below. 

For all yea r^jin .which the type of school was undetermined, a 
standard procedure was employed for placing the individual in category 3 
in the constructed variables.. That is,, if the respondent either did not 
circle an identifiable college (vocational-technical; two-year, or * 
four-year) or left the college item bl^nk, f.hw-the respondent was 
classified as being in an academic program if he qualified on the other 
items' and, in addition, gave a positive response to the appropriate 
screening iteitf (such as FQ25) for that period. The latter was included 
in order to give some extra assurance that the individual actually did 
belong In that Section of the questionnaire. 



Table 5.1.— Frequency distributions for the coliege enrollment variables «^CADS) 



Code. 



0 
1 



Description 



"October 19T2T~TCACAD7 2 V 
Not enrolled in an academic program * 
Enrolled in a two-year college 



Frequencies 



6 12,727 
*> 2,521 



-E nroll e d i n a four - y e a r 'institution — . . . . 

Enrolled in an academic program but type of 
college unknown ........ , 



5, 956" 

. 146 
2,101 
23,451 



3 
9 



b 
1 

2 

3 



0 

i 

2 
3 



,0 
1 
2 
3 



No First Follow-Up Questionnaire 
Total . . . .... 



October 1973; CACAD 73 • 1 

Not enrolled in an academic program' . . 

Enrolled in a two-year - qollege % / . . . ? 

Enrolled in a four-year institution . . 



Enrolled in an academic program but type of 
cftjlefee unknown • / 



No First. Follow-Up Questionnaire v' 
Total • " . * 



October 1974: CACAD74 — 

Not enrolled in an academic program . . . , 

Enrolled in a two-year college ...... 

Enrolled ih^a four-year institution . . 

Enrolled in an academic program but type of 
college ifoknown " 



No Second Follow-Up Questionnaire 
Total \ . . * 



•J 



October 1975: CACAD75 

Not .enrolled -in an academic program , . .. 

Enrolled in^ a two-yeaV college . . . . 

Enrolled in a four-year" institution . : . 



Enrolled in an academic program but type of 
.college unknown . . 



No Third Follow-Up Questionnaire 
Tota! 



13,499 
2,173 
5,582 

96 
2,101 
23,451 



14,097 
1,044 

5^655. 

76 
2,579 
23,451 



13,738 
' 903 
5,341 

110 
3,359 
23,451 



- ft 



9 



v 



108 



Ho 



• 4 Table 5,1 ~~ Fre 4 uenc y distributions for the college enrollment variables (CACADS)— 

' * 1 Continued 



Code 



Description 



October 1976; CACAD76 

Not enrolled in an academic program . 



X 



Frequencies 



16,705 



1 
2 
3 



Enrolled in a two-year college . . . 

Enrolled in a four-year institution . .1 . . 

Enrolled in an academic program but type of 
college unknown 



No Third Follow-lip Questionnaire 
Total 



— 



675 
2,681 

31 

3,359 ' 
23,451 



e have defined as not enrolled in an academic program all persons who 
were interviewed or returned questionnaires and did not meet all of the *^ 



\ ' 1 — 

tests fo^; assignment to categories 1, 2, or 3. The only "undetermined" 

cases areythose persons for whom no questionnaire was obtained for that 

periods In other words, if an individual returned a questionnaire and did 

not report ^eing\in an academic program in college, then we presume he in * 

fact-was-notr,— even- i^— a 14-^e—r^leva^t^-i-t^ras^we re-skipped^ § 



The discussion below defines the maj^fcr problems in variable construc- 
tion and the procedures employed in thei^ resolution, 

1. October 1972 and October 1973 . * * ' 

years 1972 and 4973, an individual qualified as being t. 
enrolled in an academic progranTin a two-year college if he reported beiig 
enrolled in a two-year college and one of the academic progiams listed in 
FQ36B or FQ28B. A person was classified as enrolled in an academic grograur 
in a ^four-year college if he indicate^ enrollment in a four-year institution 
and noh-enr^llment in one of the vocational programs. The reason for / , 
fe&cluding those in vocational ^programs * rather ^than including only those 
listed in academic programs was the high proportion *>f nonresponse in item? 
FQ36B and FQ28B which is probably due primarily to the formatting of; the 
question. If this procedure had not been followed, ' a very large number of 
persons attending four-year colleges would have been defined as not enrolled, 
the great majority of whom were presumed to be in an academic curriculum* 
This particular procedure, of course^ could not be used in the case of 
those attending two-year colleges ? since the same assumption cannot be' 
made. 

As discussed earlier, several hundred academic students who 
started out in two-year colleges and later attained Bachelor's degrees 
either missed the curriculum items (FQ36B or FQ28B) or indicated enrollment 
in a vocational program in 1972 or 1973* Errors, in progrftfii type also 
arose*among students in. four-year colleges, but: less frequently than 
among those in two-year colleges. The only resolution to the entire 
problem was to allow ail individuals to qualify .Oi. fearbllment in an 
academic college program in 1972 or 1973 if in the first\fol low-up they 
had indicated they were attending college in October 1972 or October 1973 
and in the third follow-up claimed retrospectively for either of the • 
earlier years that they were taking academic courses and not vocational 
courses (TQ158). . ' r 
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2. October 1974 

In the Seco nd Follow-up Questionnaire, the format, of the ite m 



concerning type of program (SQ21) was changed in a mahne v r which gave a 
clearer definition of the academic-vocational distinction. The new item 
resulted in substantially fe^er errors^dn curriculum placement than occurred 
in the First Follow-Up Questionnaire. « The general procedures followed in 

constructing The ;l#7*~wtti^ ^Tx^lghtfoxwaxd for 

all cases responding to SQ21, program type. There still we re , t however, a 
substantial number of nonresponses to SQ21 for persons* who, according to 
other information, clearly were enrolled in either two or four-year colleges 
in Octobet 1974. Two procedures were u^ed to resolve this problem of 

noriresponse to SQ21. \ * 

) " ' * 

* The first solution involved defining students zo be in € "academi*c" - 

* "< 

programs who did oot respond to SQ21 but indicated in SQ12 that they wei*e V 

* •* " 

enrolled in a two- or four-*year college and- in SQ23 indicated that they 
• were studying for a two-year academic^degree or a college Bachelor's degree. 
There were still dozens of blanks, however, even when these alternate 
criteria; were used. (As noted earlier, neither SQ21 .uor'SQ23 was.asked in " 
the ^telephone interviews of jioftresponddnts in tbe second foijow-u^ survey, 
thus the resulting blanks' for thes^ items.)* ** * "\ 

'^otHer procedure for. classifying respondents in -academic programs 
involvfed\using SQ1 in the* Second Follow-Up Questionnaire, the acti vity^ , 
state variable for October 1974. Specifically, if / SQ21 was blank and SQ23DA 
did not indicate that the student was studying fqr a vocaty^nal degree or 
^diploma, then the respondent qualified as being enrolled in an academic . 
program if *he reported ih SQ1B that he was "taking acaderaic courses" and 
did not report in SQ1C "taking vocational or technical courses." > 
3. October 1975 and October 1976 

: { 

Our decision rules for constructing college enrollment variables 
from third follow-up data *again were different and, in some ways, more 
complex than those for the preceding year^. The basic procedure for 1976 
was to define a person in an academic program if the respondent indicated 
enrollment in an "academife program" or circled "studying for" a two- or 
four-year academic college degree and was not classified by his college §s 
a graduate or professional student. For 1975, a proceaure similar to that 
employed in the first follow-up was used. That is, in cases where either 
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type of program or institution was the sajijjB for 1975 as in 1976, a series 

L_°IJ ,if " stalLemen . ts was required to obtain -Jthit needed information froto items 

f in the alternate year. % ^ _^4^__> 4 1+ | 

# Again,, however, numbe* of implications arose. One problem 
involved some students, who stated in the section on school ascendance in * 
1975 that tKey were enrolled in the same* school and same field of study as 
r-in-19767; — I fx-as; sometimes occurred, a £ '.udAnt ^was^an undergraduate in ^ 
October 1975, graduated in 1976,' and enrolled ah a graduate or professional 
program in October I97j ^t the same institution ,; then the respondent would 
be/raisclassified in 1975 as a graduate syudent instead/of as' an undergradu- 
ate tfiat yea*r. Special decision hiles were formulated 'and applied .in the 
computer program *to eliminate such occurrences. v 4 
Another problem involved an unacceptable amount of missing data 
on some of the key items used to identify Someone in an-academic program. 

# The reason for this is that, in the second follow-up, some £f tiffese items . 
were net on the list of priority items^sked in the telephone interviews 
cluring .the finai stages of the survey Most cases of this type were 
resolved by providing another alternative by which such students could be 
classified as b^ing in ath academic program. If the respondent indicated in^ 
the activity state variable that Tie wa§*"taking academic courses" in Oct'6- 

*i>er 1975 (TQ9C> or in October. 1976 (TQ1C) and did not give a positive 
response to^ the "corresponding ^Vocational" items for 1975 (TQ76 and TQ77D) 
or 1976 (TQ63 and TQ64D), then such students wer^elassified ilTan academic 
program. ^ ; 

. . • > . • • •' . '. 

* D- The Reliability of CACAD72 and CACAD73 
CACAD72 <and CAGAD73 both rely to some extent on retrospective data 

• * • * , 

obtained in the - third follow-up survey. A question thus arises about the 
accuracy of attendance rates based upon persons responding to both the. 
first and c third follow-up surveys in comparison to rates based' upon all 
first follow-up^respondents irrespective of whether or not they' responded 
\ to the third follow-up. The results are likely to differ since some re'.Pc* 
dents to the first follow-up will htft have responded/to the third follow-up. 

In fact, while the college attendance rate*"iffl972 is,. 404 when all' 
2 L». 350 respondents to the first questionnaire are included (see Table 1), 
the rate wouldS&creasevt^ .417 if the figure was based on the 19,358 
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respondents to both the First and Third Follow-Up Questionnaires. Does 
this mean that the rate in Table 5.1 is lower than it should be? -Perhaps, 
but certainly not ag >low as .the .013 difference between these two figures 
indicates. On the one hand, if the .417 figure were used, it no doubt 
wojild Ue upwardly^ffiased due to the. known tendency of the more successful 
students to respond to tfxe Third Follow-Up Questionnaire and thus lead to a 

cate*Lpf„ attendance .in l972_that_would be-significantly higher than -it 

actually was. On the other hand, using the .404 figure means that some 
academic college -students responding to the First Follow-Up Questionnaire 
who-had erred on the curriculum question'are still raisclassified in CACAD72 
and CACAD73 if ttfey did not respond to the third follow-up. However, the 
number of such students must .be very small since about 90 percent of the 
respondents to the first follow-up also responded to the third follow-up. 
Moreover, the response bias (already noted) would tend to further reduce 
#€he actual number of college students not responding to the third follow-up 
Our best guess, considering only these facts, is that the : 404 figure for 
19.72 may slightly under estimate the true attendance rate for all respondgnt 
that year, but probabiy by no more than about .003 or .004. 

It is quite probable, however, that the .404 figure for 1972 is not 
downwardly biased at all. This is due to the probable misclassification of 
some of the students who originally "listed themselves in a' vocational 
program but. are "now assigned to the academic curriculum because retrospec- 
tively they indicated taking v academic and not vocational coyrses. As 
noted before, the decision was made to rely upon the retrospective data 
for 1972 and 1973 when program type was .originally indicated by the ' 
student as vocational because of so many obvious errors in the original 
items. (For example, if the item had not been changed, weVwould have 
had more than a hundred students .with college degrees in \<yi6 who would 
not be classified as enrollees ih 1972 or 1973.) 

Relying on Che retrospective data, however, could have moved more*- 
students intc the academic categories than actually belong there. This ■ 
especially might be true among the 441 two-year college students in 1973 
who originally had listed enrollment in a vocational program but later 
stated they had been taking academic end not vocational courses that 
year. It is possible that" some of these students reallyywere in a 
vocatiohal prograjn but in 1976 called it by another name. Most of these- 
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441 respondents had not graduated from a four-year college by. 1976. 
Therefore, these cases were examined very closely in order to allow 

^"^■^-^"^^U^J*^*^*^ of'otlr decision to use the. retro- 
spective data. 

Several things were apparent from examining the data.' One was that 
75 percent of the 441 two-year college students had indicated that they 
w e re ta kin g_a cademic. x ours es_whe n asked- in the First- Follow-up Question- 
naire what^they were "doing now.". By 1976, 45, percent had received 
either two- or four-year academic degrees, and in response to a question 
on highest level of, education attained, 83 percent indicated having 
enrolled in a collefee program in a two- or four-year (not vocational) 
college. /Consequently, it* appears that probebly one-fourth to one-fifth 
oi the 441 students^fere not actually enrolled in an academic program 
although they may have been taking* some academic courses. On this basis 
lone, we may have overestimated academic college enrollments on CACAD72 
snd CACADJ3 by about T004 or .005. Since these* figures on bias closely 
parallel those that run in the opposite direction due ,to our reliance on 
the third, follow-up data, as previously discussed, it appears that. our 
final figures for 1972 and 1973 may be very close to the' actual mark- for' 
all respondents to .the First Follow-up Questionnaire. \ 

J 

III. COLLEGE GRADUATES: TQBA 

The NLS Third Follow-Up Questionnaire contains several items asking 
^respondents for information concerning their attainment of a college 
degree ^B«cause there are § discrepancies among these items, procedures 
were developed to construct and validate a new variable representing 
attainment of .. Bachelor' s degree (TQBA). 

.The first item, TQ48EA, asked "What kind of certificate, (.icense, 
diploma,, or degree have you attained?" A total of 2,854 persons stated 
they tad a four- or five-year college Bachelor's degree. On the very 
next item, TQ49A, a total of 3,011 persons stated they had finished 
college (four- or five-year degree)- or had a Master's degree or a Ph.D. 
On the other hand, 3,026 'individuals claimed they had "received a Bachelo 
degree from a four-year college or university" on item TQ101, which 
appeared 11 pages later in-the. question^-' re. 
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* The first step for resolving these discrepancies w^s.to -crosstabulate 
the «three items to simultaneously compare their distributions. TQ48EA 
appeared to be a reliable indicator of degree'status, since only nine 
people claimed a degree on this ctem but not on* either' of the others. 
This claim is bolstered by* examining the nuAfeer of ' credit Jhours attained 
by degree holders measured by TQ48EA.* These respondents averaged 128* 
semester hours ^ Looking only at the nine discrepant casfes, the median, 
125, 'is slightly lower bujt, still well within the range expected for 
graduates . * * ^ * 

In order to make sure that legitimate degree holders v^re not being 
eliminated .by using only this one item, persons also were assigned a 
Bachelors degree if they indicated^t^ey had degrees on both TQ49A and- 
TQ101 but had le^t TQ48EA blank/ This p^^^rc added 122 cases to the 
number of respo^ehts with bachelor 1 s degrees, bringing the total to m • 
-'2,976. The credit, hours also were erimined for this group to bake sure 
that, they were being appropriately assigned. The median number of 
credits (in semester hours) earned by £he add^d cases was between 127 
and 128, thereby supporting our assumption that these individuals indeed 
had obtained college degrees even though they left TQ48EA blank. 

Date of degree also was examined to rule out the possibility that 
some students were listing degrees earned after October 1976 even though 
questions TQ4& and TQ49 explicitly reierred to the student's status as, 
of October 1976, Thirty-four .such persons were identified. However, 
these students might possibly have given dates that were in error. Thus, 
the undergraduate enrollment status in October 1976 of these 34* respondent 
was investigated due co the likelihood tKat they may have been close to 
receiving- their degrees but had not yet done so. Twei)ty-three of, the 34 
in fact were enroll^ in October 1976 as undergraduates, based on CACAD76. 
Therefore all 34 cases 'were eliminated from the "Bachelor's degree 11 
category, thus reducing the total number of degree holders as of October 
1976 from 2,976 to 2,942. 

One other category of students also was adefed to the constructed 
variable in order to include but keep separate persons enrolled in 
graduate or professional school who had not obtained Bachelor's degrees. 
Construction of this category, which includes 83 students, is described 
in the next section on graduate school enrollments. The construction 
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rules' and frequencies for the final constructed variable, TQBA, for 

college graduates are presented in Tatile 5.2. ^" 

• . . — ^ * * 

IV. POSTGRADUATE.. SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS: TQGRDSCL 

♦ 

Three items in the Third Foilow-Up Questionnaire directly pertain 
to graduate school attendance in October 1976, each of which yields 
markedly different frequencies. TQ1B asked respondents whether they 
wer? enrolled in graduate or professional school in October 1976, and 
922 people responded -affirmatively, TQ60, on the other hand, has only 
688 pe > *S0trs stating they were classified by their school as a graduate 
or professional 'student at that time,' while TQ64C, H, and IA.had a total 
of 78^ persons studying for Master's, Ph.D.'s, or professional degrees 
as of October 1976. * 

TQ60, which indicates that the person was classified by his school * 
as a graduate or professional student, is the clearest an<k most conserva- 
tive measure of the three. As such, it produces the lowest number of 
postgraduates . TQ64 is not by itself very reliable since some Students 
-conceivably could claim to be "studying tor" an advanced degree without 
being enrolled in a postgraduate program. As noted earlier '(see-Section 
II.'A), the activity state item, TQ1B, also may be somewhat unliable. " 
Therefore, the decision was made to accept as postgraduates a 11. students 
who reported being classified by their ^schools as graduate or professional 
students (as dis -inct from undergraduates) in TQ60, and, in addition, to 
accept as postgraduates aiy other students who claimed postgraduate 
status in both, items TQ1B And TQ64. A total of 731 individuals mlb one 
or the other of t these criterion. 

There was one further .complication. Some of the students whd were 
defined as legitimately enrolled in graduate programs di^^i^ha^^^~ 
Bachelor's degrees. Since it is possible fojr some people to skip obtaining 
a degree and immediately enter graduate ori>rofessional programs upon 
attainment 2» « propitiate number of credit 'hours and course requirements 
the 731 postgraduate students who have or do not have undergraduate 
degrejfefare^ listed separately in the constructed /Variable, TQGRDSCL. 
This includes *&48 cases that had a Bachelor's degree and 83 cases that 
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Table 5 .2. —Technical specifications and frequency distributions for the college 

graduate variable (TQBA) . , 



Description 

^ — \ — = — — 

No Bachelor's degree: TQBA f l\ 2, and. 9 . . . 

Bachelor's degree: [TQ48EA = 5 or 

(TQ49A - 6, 7, or 8 and TQ101 = 2)] and 

(when TQ48EC = 76, TQ48EB f 11 or 12) . . . . 

No Bachelor Is degree but enrolled in graduate 
or professional school: TQBA f 1 and [TQ60 = 5 
or ( (TQ64G s 1 or\TQ64H = 8 or TQj64IA = 9) 
and, TQlB =^J . v 

r \ 

No Third Follow-Up Questionnaire 

Total . . . * \ 

/ U 



Frequencies 



17,067 



2,942 



83 
3*359 
23,451 



/ 
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did not. Similarly, as mentioned in Section III above, these 83 indivi- . 
^ duals were included as an. additional category ^ the newly constructed TQBA 
variable Wfining college! graduates. , ' 

For tHe^-purpose of validating TQGRDSCL, undergraduate credit hours 
were inspected for each group of graduate students. -Those with Bachelor.' s 
degrees had obtained an average of 130 semester hours ,< while those without 
degrees had, on the average, 125 hours; , The latter figure is only a few 
hours short of what normally is required fojj a degree' and well above what 
typically is required for, admission t^ most first-professional degree 
programs~by^students who sought t Q ^ enroll- after* their junior year. ^The> 
frequencies and final construction of TQGRDSCL are shown in Table 5.3. ' . ' 

V. CREDIT HOURS EARNED : TQCRDHR- ' 

•- . Respondents to the third follow-up of the NLS were asked to .give in- 
formation on the number, of credit hours earned toward a Bachelor's degree 
by October 1976. The question "was designed to permit respondents to answer 
, separately , the- number of semester hours, quarter hours, and. other -type of 
credits they had accumulated. . Because of the different fqrms that respon- 
ses ^cou Id take, direct comparisons of credit hours earned are meaningless 
as they stand. ^ In order to make this Information more usable, a number .of 
procedural step : s were necessary to make the scores comparable and ^esti- 
mate missing data. The bas^c- procedures folldwed were to, compare dirftribu- . 

• tions on each type of icredit with each o&ier and with other .information on 
students' pastsecondary educational.- attainment as described be^Low. f 

- A - • Equating Semester and Quarter Hours * : 

Semester -hours were jAosen as the standard measure for all credit hour 
scores, and the first procedure entailed' equating quarter hours with semester 
-hours' fof students who listed only one ,or the other type. # Distributions *on 
quarter hours (TQ87A) and semester hours' (TQ87B) were obtained from students 
enrolled in October 1976 by class stt-di^ (Jreshnan, sophomore, junior, ^ 
senior, graduate, special, other, and not' classified as specified in TQ60) 
to discover. wHether the standard conversion factor ff two-thirds to obtain 

« > 

an equivalent number of semester hours was appropriate for those who gave 
quarter hours. It was found, that this equivalence generally held, with 
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Table 5*3.— Technical specifications and frequency distribution for the postgraduate 

schoof variable (TQGRDSCL) 



Code 


, , Description 1 


1 Frequencies 


.0 


Not" enrolled in October 1976 as^-a postgraduate 
• student: TQGRDSCL^ 1, 2, and '9 . . ^ ...... . 


J. 

19,361 , 


1 


Postgraduate students with Bachelor's degrees: 
TQBA = 1 and [TQ60 = 5 or ( (TQ64G = 7 and TQ64H = 8 
or, TQ64IA = 9) and TQ1B = 2)] 


648 


2 


Postgraduate students without 


83 ; 


9 


No Third Follow-Up Ijiiestionhai re 


3,359 




Total' ' . 


23,451 



t 

I 



\ 
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■ increasing accuracy progressing from freshman to senior status, as shown in 
Table 5.4. ,For persons with Bachelor's- degrees, the ratio between semester 
-and quarter hours .was exactly two-thirds, the medians being 128 and 192, 
respectively. 

Once the comparability of quarter .and semester hours had been determined 
it was possible to construct a single credit hour measure combining* the two 
items, using the above conversion factor. The constructed variable thus 
combines, scores on quarter and semester 'hours allowing respondents to '. 
^report one or the other or any combination of the two, as follows: 

. 2/3 *(TQ87A) + TQ87B 

This construction makes one important assumption, however. .That tfs** 
the converted quarter hours in TQ87A can be added to semester hours in 
TQ87B to give an accurate estimate of total earned hours when students 
Happen .to report both tffies, as many did. One interpretation is that these ' 
'are transfer students who attended colleges' using *oth systems and they are 
• reporting, what they earned at each institution separately; ' In order to . 
rule out the possibility, however, that those reporting both lypes of ' 
credit hours are simply repeating under two different scoring systems the 
same total number of hours they have earned, we re-examined the distribu- 
tions on TQ87 for this group by class standing." Our first assumption was 
upheld, as shown in the third celumn of Table 5.4. Students with both 
types of hours, when quarter hours are converted to semester' hour* and the ' 
two are then added, were well within the normal- range^for thefrXcfass 
standing, although they did have slightly higher scbres than students who ' 
had given only either semester or quarter Ws. A somewhat higher number 
of credit hours, however, would be expected here since most of these students, 
if they had transferred, normally would have lost some credits toward 
graduation and thereby'would have ended up with more hours earned than ' 
others of the same class standing. 

B. Zero Credit Hours 

Another category of standard credit hours was the zer <0 "category. This 
includes two types of respondents. Some student's sported zero on all . 
three items, TQ87A, TQ87B, and TQ87C, thus identifying those who had been 
enrolled at some point during the four years but had not earned any credits, 
and we assume they were telling us so. There were 70 such cases (65 who 
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Table 5.4. --Median credit hours earned, by" educational status in October 1976 



t 

Educational status 


i 

Quarter 
hours 
only 


— 1 

• • • 

Semester 
hours 
only 


Both 
semester 
and quarter 
hours** 


i 

v Either 
semester 
or quarter 
hours** 


Frfeshmen 


20.0 
(71)** 


19.8 
(182) 


(17) 




19.2 
(270) ' 


Sophomores 


62.0 
(96) 


46.1 
(260) 


Oj • L 

(26) 


• 


45.4 
. t(382)* 


Juniors 
Seniors ^ 


114.5 
(142). 


76.4 
' (336) 


oo • J 

(26) 




76.6 
(504) 


165.2 
(363) 


110.5 . 
(858). 


117 0 
XX / • c 

1 (40) 




110.3 
^(1261) 


1 Graduate students 


191.3 
(138) 


(401) 


l^S 0 
(37) 




129.9 
>(576) 


Special students . 


100.5 
(24) 


120.6 
(56) 


(6) 




119.2 . * 
• (86) 

* 


Other classification 

• * 


. 119.8 
(65) 


105.0 
" (127) 

• 


'83.5 
(Rl 




100.1 
(200) ... 


School does not classify 

> > 

All Bachelor's degrees* 


40.2 
(44) 


54.5 
<108) 


1 *> 5o;o 

i < (7) 

■ 


i 
1 


44.7 
(159) " 


191.5 
- (538) 


128.3 
(1765) 


136.2 
(82) 


I 

1 


128.1 
(2385) 


Graduate students 

with Bachelor's degrees 


191.3 
(138) 


• ■ 

* "129.8 

TSftf) 


183.2 
(38) 


■ i 

1 129.9 
t> (580) 

i 


Graduate students with- 
out 'Bachelor's degrees 


200.0 
C5) 


— '1l9.0 
(39) 




! 

i 

! 

s 

! 


125.3 
(59) ; 



Quarter hours are converted to semester hours by a factor of 2/3; in the case *s 
of both entries (third column), the figures ape added after applying the conversion 
xactor. 

* Number o£ eases upon which the medians are based. 
.NOTE. --All students who Were blank in TQ87A, B, and C, or who listed nonzero 
/entries in TQ&7C have been excluded in the computations. * 
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responded to all three follow-ups), Inorder to verify this assumption, we 
crosstabulated* these 70 cases against TQ60 which is the 1976 item on class 
standing in college, Thirty-ninfe were not enrolled in 19J6 and therefore 
were missing on TQ6oTyOf the^l remaining cases, 19 were classified in 
1976 as freshmen, -six as ^>ther^lassification/ and six stated that their 
college didn't classify students this way . The- important point is that 
none were sophomores,' juniors , or seniors. * 

The second type of respondents whowere assigned zero credit hours 
were those who had left TQ87 (all parts) blank but were first-time enroll- 
ees in October 1976. On the assumption' that these students could not 
possibly have been enrolled long enough to earn any credit hours, they were 
assigned scores*>f zero* There were 99 cases of this type, bringing* the 
total number of legitimate zeroes to 169. - 
♦ 

C. Nonstandard Hours 

All of the above procedures ignore the "other types of credit hours," 
i.e., responses to TQ87C, except those falling into the zero . 
category. No explanation of the meaning of these credits is available 
in the NLS tapes. Therefore, to determine how to deal -with these cases/ 
the distributions on TQ87C were examined separately, looking only at 

persons who had t entered a nonzero response here and gave no semester ox 

•j * 

quarter hours. There were 889 such cases. The distribution did not 
tell us much, however, except that there was a heavier than average 
concentration of scores in the 30 to 40 range and. in the 111 to 130 
range. Otherwise, the scores were rather evenly distributed. 

We then separated out the Bachelor's degree holders (TQ48EA) and 
reran the distribution on TQ87C for the 206 stuuents who fell into this 
group.- Two different response patterns emerged. The first involves a 
l^rge number of students who apparently were providing information in a 
form very similar to semester hours. A substantial number of cases fell 
in or near the model response categories typical of students with Bachelor 1 r 
degrees reporting semester hours, as shown below in the 111 to 140 
range: 
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Hobrs reported '. Number of persons 

in TQ87C with Bachelor' s degrees 

. i**io , ^ 0 
ii-^(r - 6 

21-30 2 

31-40 87 

1 41-50 6 

* ' * ' 51-60 * 0 - 

61-70 . >■ 1 

71-80 ' 1 

. 81-90. 4» 2 

91-100 . 2 V 

>v 101*110 *• - 2 X 

111-120 22 

JL21-130 * 36 

. J031-140 19 

141-150 . £6 
151-160 

161-170 1 

171-180 •• 2 

181-190 • 3 

191-200 - 1 

over 200 f ' ^ 4 ' , - 

The second pattern was students who apparently reported the total 
number 'of courses they had -taken instead of credit hours. For example. * 20 
of the college graduates who responded to TQ87C said they had earned 32 
hours and another 24 students claimed 36 hyurs. 'Altogether, 87 students 
repeated hours in the 31/to AO category, which falls exactly in the range^ 

« o 

of the average number of couxses required for a Bacheloro's degree* 

At NCES's request, questionnaires for a sample of respondents from the 
third follow-up survey were pulled an<J inspected to determine exactly what 
the students reporting credit hours in TQ87C had stated in the margins when 
asked to "specify type. 11 Of the 68 legible cases with write-ins on J TQ87C . 
that were inspected, 14 respondents clearly were referring to the number *of 
courses they had taken (and not credit hours) and 35 said they were giving 
either semester or quarter hours (apparently ignoring the entries in TQ87A 
and B). The other write-ins ranged from answers like "depends, on school 
attended 11 to "year 11 or "semesters" to actual clock "hours." Cle<trl£, the 
bulk of the respondents who made entries in TQ87C, based upon both the 
content analysis and marginals, were giving either standard credit hours or 
the rtunber of courses they had completed. 
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The net effect of these patterns is to taake the information in TQ87C 
virtually useless is given, since a student stating 32 or 36, for example, 

X could 'actually be referring , to semester hours or to quarter hours or to the 
number of courses completed,, and we have no way of knowing which interpre- 

0 tation is correct. We therefore came to, two conclusions. First, the 

information is valid, meaning that* the responses made sense to the respon- 
dents. And second, the true scores* for these respondents would Jiave to be 

estimated on the basis of\>ther information in the files. (The only alter- 

\ Y. • «t m 

native would be to go back to ha rd copy, in which case perhaps as many as 

three-fourths of these cases could be resolved.) * 

D. Estimating Missing Data 

Because the information on TQ87C .could not be used, aivd because there 
wer* a large number of other respondents who had not provided any informa- 
tion on 'credit hours even though they had been enrolled in an academic 
— program, a procedure was devised to impute the number of credit hours 

earned for both types of cases. This involved assigning the median semes- 
ter hours to respondents with, missing information or nonzero responses in 
TQ87C, based upon their class standing or graduate status. Item TQ60, 
indicating wh.ether the studeftft was a frfeshm3n, sophomore, junioK^senior, 
special, other^ or unclassified, was used for this purpose, along witfe^two 
previously constructed variables indicating Bachelor's degree holders and 
graduate students without four-year degrees. The scores that were* assigned 
are the same medians for semester hours as shown in Table 5.4. 
^ Thus, if the respondent had obtained a Bachelors degree or was enrolled^ 
in 1916, then his graduate status or class standing in TQ60 was used if 
possible to assign him a score. If the respondent, however, did not have' a « 
Bachelor's degree or was not enrolled in 1976,- then the individual was 
traced back to his last (most recent) enrollment period to determine class 
standing^at that time. For example,, if it was found that the last time a 
person was enrolled in an academic program was in 1974 (using our con- 
structed variable, CACAD74) and that ir lv~4 b< was classified as a sopho- 
more, then the respondent was assigned the median number o£ credits for 
sophomores, as estimated previously. This procedure was followed for each 
category within each enrollment period for all students known to have been * 
enrdll'ed since 1972, Wi h one exception. Special and nonclassified students 
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in earlier periods were. not assigned qredit hours since it was not known 

whether the estimated hours from 1976 would be valid for earlier periods. 

I 

These respondents remain unclassified on credit hours. •' 

The imputation procedures described here led to a reduction in the 
number' of third follow-up respondents witu missing or unusable data on TQ87 
from 3,434 to 1,295. 
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E\ Final Construction of TQCRDHR « • * 

Iq summary, the constructed variable for credit hours earned toward a 
Bachelor's degree as of October 1976 is a linear sc&le based on semester 
hours. All students who gave only semester hours in TQ87A were assigned 
1 the scores they entered. Students who gave only quarter hours in TQ87B l^ad* . 
their scores converted to semester hours. Students who gave both selhester • 
and quarter hours had their scores added, after, first converting the quarter 
hours to semester .hours . Scores for all other respondents, were estimated 
using the procedures, outlined -above. The resulting distributions on TQCRDHR 
in October 1976 are shown in Table 5,5, 

VI. CONCLUSION 

? » 

The constructions of the four basic research variables related to the 

educational progress of the *NLS sample members are complex, 'A measure of 

( * 
all undergraduate enrollments in academic college programs was constructed 

for each October from 1972 through 1976. (CACAD72, CACAD73, CACAD74, CACAD75, 
CACAD76). Evidence from the first three follow-ups suggests- tt^at the. con- 
structed variable for each year is very precise, the error being less than 
one^Half of one percent. 

In-additionfyj/ariables were constructed as of October 1976 for: 
(a) all persons who had graduated with « Bachelor's degree (TQBA) ; (b) those 
who had enrolled in a graduate or professional school (TQGRDSCL); (c) those 
who had earned credit hours as an undergraduate (TQCRDHR). Each o£ these 
measures also required using data froauseveral sources in the follow-up 
questionnaires. While the credit hour variable is not as precise as the 1 
others, due to a considerable amount of missing information and response 
error, it is believed to have utility for mo^ analytical purposes. 
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Table 5. 5 ^--Distribution of the credit; hours earned variable (October \976) (TQCRDtiR) 



Credit hours earned 
{in semester hours) 



\ Number with missing 
data estimated <» 



0 

1-10 % " 

*- - • ' A 

..11:20 > * 4 


. 207 
346 
862 

• 


2'l~30 . 


297 

• 


31-40 


308 


41-50 


801 


• 51-60 


335 


61-70 ' 


398 


71-80 

* 


^ 537- 


81-90 

• 


- 362 


91-100 


440 


101-110 


642 


111-120 


671 


121-130 


1,955 


131-140 


674 


141 or more { 


375 


TQ87 missing (code 599) 


* 1,295 


Never enrolled (code 797) 


9,431 


Undetermined (code 998) 


1 ' 156' 


No TFU instrument (code 999) 


3,359 


Total 


23^451 
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APPENDIX r E 
SURVEY ERROR- 



S\JR\£T ERROR 

The percentages provided in this report are estimates derived from^a 
sample survey* Two types of erjw?d > , H sampling and nonsampling, are possible 
in such estimates, and the accuracy of a survey result is determined by the 
joint effects of these errors, Nonsampling errors can be attributed to 
many sources - inability to obtain information about all cases in the 
sample, definitional difficulties, differences in the interpretation of 
questions, respondents' inability or unwillingness to provide correct 
information, mistakes in recording or coding data, and other errors of 
collection, response, processing, coverage, and estimation for missing 
data. Nonsampling errors also occur in complete censuses* 

Since the percentages are based on a sample, they may be expected to 
vary from the results thAt wo\ild ha^ve been obtained if a complete popula- 
tion census had been taken, using the same survey forms, procedures, and 
instructions. This difference between a sample statistic and the popula- 
tion value that it estimates occurs because different samples (of all the 
potential samples that coujjd be drawn) give different population estimates. 
Variations in the estimates that- would be expected among different samples, 
all drawn according to the same sampling scheme, are measured by the stan- 
dard error. 

Approximate standard errors for various percentages reported in Appen- 
dix C can be estimated from Table 6.1." This table, which gives approximate 
standard errors as a joint function of the estimated percentage and the 
sample size for the percentage base (i.e., denominator), was prepared by 
extrapolating from studies conducted for the prior three follow-up surveys. 
The actual standard error estimate, for a percentage from the complex 
stratified multistage NLS sample, is inflated over the standard error 
estimate that would have obtained had a simplp random sample of students 
been selected. Results from the prior studies Suggest that a straight- 
forward multiplicative adjustment of the simple random sampling standard 
error equation adequately approximates the actual standard error estimate 
for a percentage. These three adjustment factor? *wei£^found to be 1.39, 
1.35 and 1.44" for 'the First, Second, and Thircf Follow.-Up Surveys, respec- 
tively. To be conservative, the largest of these three adjustment factors 
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Table 6, I, — Generalized standard errors of estimated percentages 



Sample sizt ^for 
base of percentage 



1 or 
99 



5 or 


10 or 


15 or 


95 


90 


85 



Est i mated percen tage 



20 or 
80 




30 or 


35 or 


AO or 


A5 or 


70 


65 


60 


55 



50 



u> 
o 



100 
250 
500 
750 
1,000 
1,500 
2,000 
2,500 
3,000 
4,000 
5,000 
6,000 
8,000 
10,000 
12,000 
16,000 
20,000 



1.19 

0.76 

0.53 

0.44 

0.38 

0.31 

0.27 

0.24 j 

0.22 

0.19 

0.17 

0.15 

0.13 

0.12 

0.11 

0.09 

0.08' 



2.62 
1.65 
1.17 
0.96 
0.83 
0.68 
0.58 
0.52 
0.48 
0.41 
0.37 
0 34 
0.29 
0.26 
0.24 
0.21 
0.18 



3.60 
2.28 
1.61 
1;31 
1.14 
0.93 
0.81 
0.72 
0.66 
0.57 
0.51 
0.46 
0.40 
0.36 
0.33 
0.28 
0.25 



1.92 
1.56 
1.36 
1.11 
0.96 
0.86 
0.78 
• 0.68 
0.61 
0.55 
0.48 
0.43 
0.39 
0,34 
0.30 



1.07 ^A.ie 
07%* 1 . 04 



0.88 
0.76 
0t68 
0.62- 
0.54 
0.48 
0.44 
0.3^" 
0^4 



NOTE.'— The generalized design effect used in computing these values^was extrapolated from First, Secondhand Third 



0.95 
0.82 
0.73 
0.67 
6.58 
b.52 
0.47 

o.4i 

^37 



.50N^5.72 



5 

3.48 
•2.46 

e 

2.01 
1.74 
1.42 
, 1°.23 
1.10 
.1.00 
0.87 
0.78 
0.71 
0.61 
0.55 
0.50 
0.43 
0.39 



3.62 
2.56 
2.09 
1.81 
1.48 
1.28 
1.14 
1.05 
0.91 
0t81 
0.74 
0.64 
0.57 
0.52 
0,45 
0.40. 



4*1 
3.J2 
2.63 
2.15 
1.86 
1.52 
1.31. 
1.18 
1.07 
0.93 
0.83 
0.76 
0.66 
0.59 
0.54 
0.46 
0.42 



5.97 

3.78 

2.67 

2.18 

1.89 

1.54 

1.33 

1.19 

1.09 

0.94 

0.84 

0.77 

0.67* 

0.60 

^0.55 
0.47 

• 0.42 



6.00 

3.79 

2.68 

2.f9 

1.90 

1.55 

1,34' 

1.20 

1.10 

0.95 

0.85 

0.77 

0.67 

0.60 

0.55 

0.47 

0.42 
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was usecT in 'producing the current table. Thus, an entry in the table is 
given by . • . 



• >> * V IJA pq/n , 

where p is the estimated percentage, q = 100-p, and n is the sample size of 
the base of the percentage. 

It should be noted,- however, that the adjustment factors themselves 
were based on averages of many such values calculated for former follow-up 
questionnaire items. The approximations also depend upon the closeness of 
t^e^ actual distribution of the statistics to the normal distribution. The 
normal approximation or sample percentages is satisfactory except for small 
samples and extreme percentage values. 

The sample percentage and an estimate of its standard error permit tpe 
construction of interval estimates with a prescribed confidence that the 
interval includes the average result of all possible^ samples selected in 
such a way that each was surveyed under essentially the same conditions. 
Then given a sample percentage and its estimated standard error; 

Approximately two-thiifds of the intervals from one standard error 
7 below the estimate to one standard error above the estimate will- 
include the average value of all possible samples. 
Approximately 95 percent of the intervals from two standard 
'errors below the estimate to ,two, standard errors >above the esti- . 
mate will include the average valile of alJL possible samples. 
Almost all intervals from three standard errors below the sample 
estimate to three standard errors above tjie sample estimate .will 
° include the average value of all possible samples. 
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